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UMMER HOUDAYS === 


in lands of enchantment! 


IN NORWAY—where every 
journey unfolds a panorama of 
beauty... majestic fjord scenery, 
or the softer charm of the eastern 
valleys... rushing glacier streams, 
or placid lakes shimmering in 
radiant sunshine...snow-capped 
mountains, or smiling farmlands. 
Norway offers good, if simple, 
hotels, delicious and unusual food, 
and genuine hospitality. 


LHe IDEAL TOUR 


of 


NORWAY 


A fortnight’s tour (accompanied 
by a Courier throughout 
Norway)—£27 : 10 :0—Newcastle 
back to Newcastle includes the 
grand fjords of Hardanger and 
Sogn, Toka Gorge, the Bergen 
Railway, Fiaamsdal, Balholm, 
Fjaerland and its glaciers, Naero- 
dal, and Stalheim. 


IN SWEDEN—with her beauti- 
ful capital, Stockholm, built over 
thirteen islands... her fine 
University and Cathedral city, 
Uppsala, the sylvan delights of 
Dalecarlia. One can sail through 
Sweden, via her marvellous 
Géta Canal, and finish the sail 
in the attractive and ancient 
city of Goteborg. 


THES IDEAL et Fy 


of 


SWEDEN 


13 days’ tour (accompanied by 
a Courier throughout Sweden) 
—£31:0:0—London back to 
London includes Rattvik (Dale- 
carlia), Stockholm, Goteborg, a 
visit to Saltsjobaden, and the 
voyage by Gota Canal from 
Stockholm to Géteborg. 


The fares provide travel, full board accommodation on 
steamers and in good hotels, sightseeing, gratuities, and 
services of a linguist Courier. 


For full particulars of the above, and other tours, see programme 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Icéland, free on request 
from any office of 


THOS, COOK &es@N aa: 


Head Office: 
Berkeley Street 
London, W.| 


350 Offices 
throughout the 
world 


Since 1841 
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In the New South 


An American Experiment 


by ELSPETH HUXLEY 


Among the most striking manifestations of President Roosevelt’s New Deal are the plans of the 


Tennessee Valley Authority for transforming an area larger than England and Wales. 


Having 


studied agriculture at Cornell University, Mrs Huxley is better qualified than most British visitors 
to appreciate the possible effect of these plans on rural life in the Southern States 


Ever since the Civil War the Southern 
States of America have been regarded as a 
picturesque but stagnant backwater, popu- 
lated for the more hazy-minded by servile 
negroes, mint-julep-drinking colonels, un- 
couth hill-billies and ruined planters. 
Today this romanticized reputation for 
pride and poverty is beginning to break 
down before the great wave of change 
which is sweeping over the United States, 
and to which the Mason-Dixon line is no 
barrier. There are signs that a new South 
—less leisurely, more alive, more aggres- 
sive—is starting to grow out of the old. 
You can find this spirit at work in many 
varied and scattered places, from negro 
universities to quick-expanding industrial 
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towns, from ‘mountaineer’ schools to share- 
croppers’ unions. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant of these growing-points of the New 
South is the unpretentious city of Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. At first sight Knoxville 
is an unexciting spot with nothing to dis- 
tinguish it, for the casual traveller, from a 
hundred other medium-sized towns in the 
South Central States. (It does not even 
boast any somewhat startling feature such 
as the complete reproduction of the 
Parthenon which is the pride of its neigh- 
bour, Nashville.) But it stands at the hub 
of a great experiment, as exciting as the 
city is dull. It is the headquarters of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, created by an 
Act of Congress in May 1933, placed by 
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President Roosevelt under a triumvirate of 
three directors, and promised upwards of 
£,100,000,000 to spend on the rehabilita- 
tion—agricultural, social and industrial— 
of an area larger than England and Wales, 
and extending into seven States. 

The Tennessee River rises in the Virginia 
mountains. It runs south-westwards 
across North Carolina and Eastern Tennes- 
see; down through a corner of Georgia into 
Northern Alabama; then through Missis- 
sippi and northwards back into Tennessee; 
and finally to its mouth in the Ohio River 
in Western Kentucky. This valley holds 
2 million people, and in the mountains 
flanking it on either side live another 
4 millions who will be directly affected by 
the T.V.A.’s schemes. 

Three dams, one completed and the 
others under construction, straddle this 
twisting river. ‘Two are close together, at 
Muscle Shoals in Northern Alabama. The 
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An Appalachian valley before the T.V.A. began operations : 
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the site of Norris dam 


third lies about 200 miles upstream on the 
Clinch River, one of the main tributaries 
of the Tennessee. This river flows between 
steep wooded banks which rise in a series 
of thickly forested crests to merge with 
the Cumberland range, a part of the great 
Appalachian mountain system. These 
dams mark the beginning of the T.V.A.’s 
project to harness the water power of 
the ‘entire Tennessee river system. The 
beginning, advisedly; for the planners 
have visualized as their objective a whole 
network of dams, designed to generate 
electricity in such quantities and at such 
low costs that every log shack in the moun- 
tains, every farm in the valley and every 
house and factory in the little sprawling 
townships will, when the work is com- 
pleted, be using electric current for both 
power and light. 

The newest of these dams, called after 
Senator Norris of Nebraska, lies on the 


Clinch River 35 miles out of Knoxville. It 
is nearly half built. When completed it 
will have cost about £7,000,000 and 
created above it a lake with a shore-line of 
800 miles. It is primarily a storage dam, 
intended to regulate evenly the flow of the 
river. At present, seasonal fluctuations 
are so great that the power station down- 
stream at Muscle Shoals, which is a ‘run- 
of-the-river’ plant dependent on the quan- 
tity of water coming down, can develop 
300,000 horse-power in winter and only 
50,000 horse-power ina dry summer. The 
wastage is therefore enormous. In de- 
signing the Norris Dam the engineers had 
to allow ample margin for floods, and to 
obtain data they studied the records of 
European rivers. ‘The Danube had one of 
the oldest histories. Marks on the wall ofa 
castle near Vienna showed that the high- 
water record was set up in 1055, when the 
flood was 50 per cent higher than it has 
ever been since. 

The Norris Dam employs 2000 men, care- 
fully selected from among many thousands 
of applicants by means of examinations 
and intelligence tests. The men work 
five-hour shifts, and in their leisure time 
they attend classes in civics and economics, 
in mechanics and mathematics; or they 
learn handicrafts; or perhaps they take 
part in amateur dramatics. The author- 
ities’ aim is to create a corporate life for 
the workmen, to instil into them what an 
Englishman might call the team spirit. 

For the T.V.A. looks beyond the im- 
mediate necessity of getting good men to 
build a dam. It wants men who will be- 
come pioneers in the enterprise of re- 
habilitating the stagnant back-blocks of the 
Southern States. They are being trained 
to provide a progressive leaven among 
these 6 million backward people. Most of 
them are ‘mountaineers,’ poverty-stricken 
hill peasants whose existence is not very 
different from that of their English and 
Scottish ancestors of two or three hundred 
years ago. Some come from districts 
where three-quarters of the population 1s 


IN THE NEW SOUTH 


on Government relief, many from moun- 
tain farms where the total cash income of 
the whole family is less than £10 a year. 
A well-planned little town has been de- 
signed and built to house the workers. The 
houses are of three types. The most ex- 
pensive, built of brick, are fitted with elec- 
trical labour-saving equipment—heating, 
refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, washing- 
machines and so on—that would arouse 
the envy of almost any housewife in Eng- 
land, however well off. The second type 
are made of a new material, cinder blocks 
distempered over; and the cheapest are of 
stone. With each house goes an allotment 


of four acres on the outskirts of the town. 
There is a communal garage, a recreation 
centre, a co-operative store, and—half 
built—a big brick high school. Just out- 
side the township is an experimental farm 
and a model dairy which is already supply- 
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Foundations to retain a reservoir 83 square miles 
in extent were dug deep into the hillside 
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ing much of the milk and butter needed for 
the inhabitants. 

The dam will soon be finished, but the 
T.V.A. intends Norris to remain. The 
idea is to establish there small industries 
which will enable the inhabitants to earn a 
cash income while supporting themselves 
in the essentials of life from their garden 
plots. The obvious difficulty is to entice 
capital into this magic circle, for many in- 
dustrialists consider that the wisdom of 
making people do by hand tasks which can 
be more cheaply performed by machinery 
is very doubtful. Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, 
the chairman of the T.V.A., believes, how- 
ever, that there is a real place in modern 
economic life for individual work and 
craftsmanship. The most promising local 
industry, he considers, is woodwork. 


Ceramics is another possibility. A new 
method of electrical firing recently de- 
veloped in Europe may be of great value 


Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, Chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority 
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to Norris. It would enable men to do the 
‘throwing’ of the clay in their homes and 
to bring the articles to a central firing fac- 
tory for completion, combining the advan- 
tages of cheap mass-production with those 
of craftsmanship. An expert on the pro- 
cess has recently been imported from 
Poland to report on the possibilities. 

The town of Norris is the special child of 
Dr. Morgan, an experienced engineer who 
has designed dams in China and elsewhere. 
As a comparatively young man he turned 
from the building of dams to the building 
of minds, and took the presidency of a 
small, almost defunct, college in Ohio 
called Antioch. He breathed new life into 
it and won for it-a high reputation as a 
successful experiment in education. Every 
fortnight he discussed his ideas on educa- 
tion and philosophy in a bulletin called 
Antioch Notes, which he issued to a number 
of interested people, of whom Franklin 
Roosevelt, then Governor of New York, 
wasone. Soon after Roosevelt was elected 
President he sent for Dr. Morgan, explained 
his ideas about the T.V.A., and offered him 
the chairmanship. Dr. Morgan is a born 
leader and it is largely his influence that 
has created the spirit of enthusiasm and 
excitement that permeates the Tennessee 
experiment. One official, an ex-school- 
master whose New England dourness could 
not quite mask his enthusiasm, summed it 
up when he said: “The T.V.A. is a religion 
with us all.” 

The waters of the Clinch River, as of all 
the tributaries of the Tennessee, are a dirty 
coffee colour all the year round. Thisisa 
symptom of the deadliest disease of the 
South—erosion. It was recently estimated 
that while floods do $8,000,000 worth of 
damage annually in the Mississippi valley, 
erosion in the same area does $225,000,000 
worth of harm. The silting-up of the dam 
by wash is one of the most difficult prob- 
lems that confronts the T.V.A. engineers. 
The only way to solve it, they believe, is to 
check erosion before it starts. 

One way to reduce erosion is to build log 
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Since their ancestors first tamed the wilderness, the Tennessee mountaineers and their women-folk 
have altered little in their outlook or their way of living 


The trim, substantial houses built by the 
T.V.A. at Norris are a visible sign of the 
new life which is being injected into these 
‘backward areas’ 


Through its subsidiary the [alg hy ees e 
(Electric Home and Farm Authority) the 
T.V.A. seeks to enable the people of the 
entire Valley to obtain at cheap rates the 
many kinds of labour-saving appliances 
already installed in the electrified homes 


of Norris 
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A C.C.C. camp near Norris, housing about 80 boys engaged in erosion control and afforestation 


and brushwood barriers across the numer- 
ous little gullies that scar the face of the 
hills. This is being done, mainly by un- 
employed boys who are taken out ofthe 
cities to Civilian Conservation Corps 
camps, of which there are about twenty- 
five located around Knoxville. Another 
method is afforestation. The unchecked 
operation of ‘rugged individualism’ in the 
past has destroyed much of the natural 
forest which previously protected all this 
land from attacks of wind and heavy rain. 
A beginning has been made to restore to 
the hillsides some of their stolen clothing, 
and tree nurseries, intended eventually to 
provide 20 million seedlings a year, have 
been established. 

Erosion can be tackled with real effect- 
iveness, however, only by altering the 
farming system of the whole region. So 
the T.V.A. has found itself involved in an 
attempt to persuade hill farmers to aban- 
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don the one-crop system and to introduce 
rotations and cover crops. A good deal of 
this hill land ought not to be under plough 
at all, and farmers are being encouraged 
to lay it down to grass. A new legume 
called lespedeza, introduced into the 
United States from Korea and then bred to 
suit local conditions by scientists, is being 
widely distributed. It flourishes on very 
poor soil and, like lucerne, takes nitrogen 
out of the air and ‘fixes’ it in a form avail- 
able to plants, so that when lespedeza is 
ploughed in it enriches the soil. The 
T.V.A. are also building several small 
canneries, and trying to start a seed-potato 
industry. 

It is an alarming thought that while 
peoples bicker and struggle on the surface 
of the earth, a steady disappearance of the 
wealth upon which they all depend for 
existence is taking place beneath their feet. 
Plant or animal life cannot exist without 
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phosphates. Every animal that is railed 
away to a distant slaughterhouse carries, in 
its bones, valuable phosphates that Nature 
intended to be returned to the pastures 
whence they were taken. And ‘‘our sani- 
tary systems’, as one of the directors of the 
T.V.A. remarked, ‘‘are wonderful from 
the point of view of health, but they are 
terribly destructive to ourland”’. Farmers 
are prevented from replacing these losses 
by the high cost of phosphatic fertilizers. 
While prices of nitrates have fallen to about 
one-third of their pre-War levels, phos- 
phates are little, if at all, lower in price. 
Deficiency of phosphates is already wide- 
spread in the United States, and it is 
getting worse. 

The hills surrounding the Tennessee 
valley are believed to be extremely rich in 
minerals of all sorts: coal and petroleum, 
iron and manganese, nickel and beryllium. 
There are also considerable deposits of 
rock phosphates. One of the T.V.A.’s 
major schemes is to -work out a new 
method of producing phosphatic fertilizer 
from these deposits at a°very much lower 
cost than is at present possible. Experi- 
ments are being carried out at Muscle 
Shoals, Alabama, where two big nitrate 
plants were built during the War to pro- 
vide material for high explosives. Electric 
furnaces constructed to a new design have 
been installed and a pilot plant is in 
operation. Nearly £1,000,000 a year is 
being spent on these experiments. They 
are of world significance, for a phosphate 
famine threatens many countries besides 
the United States. 

Power production is by far the most con- 
troversial of the T.V.A.’s activities, and its 
legality is now in question. The T.V.A. 
has made no bones about its object in 
engaging in the power business. The 
Government believes that public utility 
companies charge more than they have 
any right to do for current, and that high 
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costs are keeping electricity out of farms 
and factories. In order to prove this it is 
itself operating a power business. The 
results are to be used as a ‘yardstick’ to 
measure the fairness or otherwise of the 
companies’ charges. . 

A little town in Mississippi called Tupelo 
was the first place to buy its power from 
the T.V.A. Since then other small cities 
in Mississippi, Alabama and Georgia have 
signed on for T.V.A. current and farmers 
have combined to erect their own trans- 
mission lines to tap the power. In 
general, it appears that the T.V.A. can 
sell electricity for about half the price 
usually charged by the companies, after 
allowing for interest and amortization. 
The companies themselves are up in arms 
against what they consider to be unfair 
Government competition. They have 
challenged the legal right of the Govern- 
ment to sell power to the public and won 
their case before a Federal District Court 
in Alabama, which declared this aspect of 
the T.V.A.’s activities to be unconstitu- 
tional. The fight will be carried through 
to the Supreme Court, and in the mean- 
while the future of the experiment is in 
doubt. 

One of the beliefs on which the T.V.A. 
is founded is that cheap power will enable 
a great industrial development to take 
place in the Tennessee valley which will 
revolutionize the economic life of the 
South, and lead its citizens, whose average 
standard of living is far below that of the 
rest of the country, towards what President 
Roosevelt calls ‘‘a more abundant life’. 
If the Supreme Court eventually decides 
that the T.V.A. has exceeded the powers 
permitted to the Government under the 
constitution of the United States, then the 
whole project must crumble like a temple 
that is left without support by the collapse 
of the pillars which held up its spreading 
roof. 


Flying to India. IL. 


by Wing Commander A. R. COOPER 


In has first article, which appeared in the June number of ‘The Geographical Magazine, 
Wing Commander Cooper described the latest developments in connection with the air route to India 


and brought us within sight of the African Coast. 


As we continue our journey from Alexandria 


to Baghdad and pass in swift successton over many historic sites, he gives us interesting details 
concerning them 


Hap a traveller to Alexandria at the end 
of the 4th century B.c. been able to 
approach by air as we do today, he would 
have seen below him an island joined to 
the mainland by a narrow artificial mole, 
the whole forming something in the shape 
of a T. Upon this island and the neigh- 
bouring mainland Alexander the Great 
had decided in 332 B.c. to build a capital 
for his western conquests. The situation 
on the delta, a link between the busy Medi- 
terranean and the rich Nile valley, seemed 
naturally to invite trade. For some time 
previously, indeed, the little Egyptian 
townlet of Rhacotis had been familiar to 
Greek and Phoenician sea-rovers, to fisher- 
men and pirates. 

The island was Pharos, upon which was 
built the famous lighthouse, one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World, to guide 


sailors through the difficult channels near 
the Nile delta. In the course of centuries, 
however, the mole has been silted up with 
the alluvium that debouches from the 
delta, and now forms an isthmus half a 
mile wide: upon this neck of land lies part 
of the modern city over which we fly. 

From the time of its foundation until the 
7th century A.D. Alexandria continued to 
grow inimportance. It became the centre 
of culture as well as of trade; its libraries 
and museums were famous all over the 
world and scholars from every land came 
to study there. It became, incidentally, 
the greatest Jewish city in the world. 

But gradually it declined. It fell cap- 
tive to Arabs, Greeks and Moslems. ‘The 
building of Cairo in 969 and, above all, 
the discovery of the route to the East by 
way of the Cape in 1498, all but ruined its 
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commerce. Although it remained a prin- 
cipal Egyptian port, at which most visitors 
landed—until the construction of the canal 
travellers to the East disembarked at 
Alexandria and proceeded overland to 
Suez—we hear little of it before the begin- 
ning of the 19th century. Even now, 
though Alexandria is re-established as a 
port and naval station, the Egyptian centre 
of gravity lies in the inland capital. 

The passenger on the Imperial Airways 
route to India would normally spend one 
night in Alexandria, rise early the next 
morning, motor out in one of the Com- 
pany’s cars to the Air Force aerodrome at 
Aboukir and thence proceed in a land- 
plane on his next ‘hop’ eastwards. In the 
case of passengers for the Cape, however, 
the flying boat occasionally continues the 
journey to Cairo, landing them on the Nile 
opposite the island of Gezira. For the 
purpose of this narrative we will make the 
detour to Cairo with them. 


CAIRO AND THE PYRAMIDS 


Its position at the apex of the delta has 
always given Cairo command of the main 
entrance to Upper Egypt. Historically 
speaking it is a modern city in an ancient 
land, but it has succeeded Thebes and 
Memphis as the capital of Egypt, and-has 
the largest population of any city in Africa. 
Cairo has known periods of considerable 
eminence as a Moslem capital; under 
Saladin’s wise rule it reached its mediaeval 
zenith, becoming the premier city of the 
Islamic world and taking in it, as a seat of 
learning and education, the place that 
Alexandria had held in the Greek world. 
It was captured by the Turks in the 16th 
century, taken from them by the French 
under Napoleon, and restored to them by 
the British in 1801. The later history of 
Cairo has no place in this article; it may, 
however, be added that the modern city, 
laid out in the European manner during 
the last decade of the roth century, is a 
capital well worthy of independent Egypt. 
It covers the sites of three earlier Moslem 
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towns and is built partly on the alluvial 
soil of the delta and partly on the slopes 
of the Mokattam Hills (from which much 
of the stone used in building the Pyramids 
was quarried). 

Some miles to the south-west of Cairo, 
on arocky ridge, stand those strange monu- 
ments which, like none other in the world, 
have caught the popular imagination—the 
Sphinx and the three pyramids of Gizeh. 
It is hardly surprising that they were re- 
garded by the ancients as one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World, and even today 
they demand our admiration as mechanical 
achievements. With all the advantages of 
modern instruments and machinery, our 
engineers could scarcely better the tech- 
nical knowledge and mathematical pre- 
cision with which they were constructed 
some 5000 years ago. According to Hero- 
dotus, it took 100,000 men ten years to 
make the causeway by which the stone for 
the building of the Great Pyramid was 
transported from the Mokattam Hills, and 
the same number 20 years more to com- 
plete the pyramid itself. The red granite 
to be seen in the chambers and passages 
came from some 600 miles up the Nile. 
The area of the square base is more than 
13 acres, and the height is approximately 
100 feet more than that of St. Paul’s. 

All three pyramids were originally faced 
with smooth white limestone; a few re- 
mains of these casing stones are at the foot 
of the Great Pyramid, and a small quan- 
tity is still zn situ at the top of the second 
pyramid (as can be seen in the photo- 
graph). This fine white stone, reflecting 
the brilliant Egyptian sunlight, must have 
given the pyramids a wonderful appear- 
ance in ancient days, but this view of 
them is lost to us, as nearly the whole 
of the outer casing was removed by one 
of the Caliphs about a.p. 1000 to provide 
materials for the construction of a mosque. 

The Sphinx, perhaps, now that its base 
has been disinterred (as the photograph 
shows) and it no longer rises out of the 
sand with its traditional mysteriousness, 
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Only recently have the Sphinx’s paws been disinterred from the sand that covered them 


has lost a little of its dramatic value. But 
there is something compelling about this 
famous and age-scarred creature which 
had already taken up its position before the 
pyramids were thought of. It is 150 feet 
long and 63 feet high. Its exact signifi- 
cance is unknown; it is possibly a royal 
portrait, intended to represent the power 
of the reigning Pharaoh, perhaps also as a 
guard to the entrance to the Nile valley. 
Many centuries ago robbers, believing that 
treasure was concealed in the body, cut 
a hole in the top of the head to find it; the 
hole is now covered with an iron plate. 


ABOUKIR TO GAZA 


Returning from our southerly detour 
and resuming the regular route eastwards, 
we leave Aboukir (in a land-plane now) 
and head across the south-east corner 
of the Mediterranean. Between Aboukir 
and Palestine we pass close to a possible 
site of that occurrence which, in the minds 
of most of us, has been a vivid picture since 
our Sunday School days—the destruction 
of the Egyptians 1n the Red Sea by towering 
masses of water. 

A tenable theory is that it took place, not 
in the Red Sea at all, but in the Bardawil 
Lake on the northern coast of Sinai. Most 
of the bed of this lake is below the level of 
the Mediterranean and is divided from it 
by a strip ofsand. It may have been that 
in chasing the fleeing Israelites the Egyp- 
tians took a short cut across the dry bed, 
and that, while they were still crossing, the 
sea broke through the guarding strip of 
sand and engulfed them. This theory 
agrees generally with the description given 
in Exodus. 

In early times one of the branches of the 
Nile ran from near Cairo north-east and 
discharged into the sea a little west of the 
Bardawil Lake. Along a low-lying stretch 
of this branch was a lake near the site of 
ancient Bubastis (modern Zagazig), and 
from this lake to Lake Timsah a canal was 
dug by the Pharaoh Necho in the 6th 
century B.c. He did not, we are told, 
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carry it on to the Red Sea, being warned 
by an oracle that he was constructing it 
only for the use of the barbarian invaders. 
Such an obvious benefit to shipping and 
trading as the connection of the Medi- 
terranean with the Red Sea must have 
been a perennial question in the minds of 
the Egyptians. During the following cen- 
turies new canals were dug and the beds 
of those that had silted up were cleared, 
but all fell into disuse under the Arabs and 
the Christian civilizations of the Mediter- 
ranean were thus denied a channel of 
communication for trade with the East. 

At the beginning of the 18th century 
Napoleon, accompanied by his engineers, 
visited Suez with a view to opening up 
water communication once more with the 
Mediterranean, both in order to give the 
French mastery in the Red Sea and to 
capture Eastern trade from the English. 
Nothing was done owing to his presence 
being required elsewhere, and the scheme 
did not appear practicable as the engineers 
who had been ordered to take the levels of 
the two seas did their work hurriedly and 
reported, quite incorrectly as was proved 
later, that the Red Sea was 29 feet higher 
than the Mediterranean. 

We need not follow the negotiations 
leading up to the cutting of the present 
canal, but we may note that De Lesseps, 
the builder of the canal, began work on it 
in 1859, that it was formally opened ten 
years later and that in 1875 the British 
Government bought from the Khedive 
shares to the value of approximately 
£1,000,000. Today, although the British 
Government holds nearly half the shares, 
the Suez Canal Company is largely admin- 
istered by the French. Of the members 
of the Board of Directors 1 is Dutch, 10 
British and 21 French. Some 57 per cent 
of the total traffic which passes through the 
canal is British. If the visibility is good 
we can get a fine view of Port Said, at the 
Mediterranean end, as our machine passes 
over the canal. 

On crossing into Palestine our thoughts 
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The statue of De Lesseps, builder of the Suez Canal, dominates the breakwater at Port Said 


at once centre on the country whose 
familiar title “The Promised Land’ marks 
it as the home promised to and occupied 
by the Israelites, and whose yet more 
sacred name, the Holy Land, identifies it 
as the scene of the life of Christ. Nor is it 
any less a holy land to the Moslem. 

Though of insignificant extent, Palestine 
was almost the centre of the ancient world. 
To the south-east was Egypt with her 
wealth and culture; across the eastern 
desert lay Babylonia, with the empires of 
the Medes and Persians; to the north-east 
stretched the Assyrian empire; nearer home, 
on the north, lay the populous kingdom 
of Syria; and across the sea to the north- 
west were Greece and Rome. With all 
these countries the history of Palestine was 
closely linked. 
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GAZA TO BAGHDAD 


Entering Palestine from the Mediter- 
ranean, we are soon over Gaza, now a 
regular port-of-call on the Imperial Air- 
ways route. Here Samson’s feats of 
strength are traditionally supposed to have 
taken place, and here the British forces 
were concentrated during the Great War 
preparatory to the capture of Jerusalem. 
Leaving Gaza we fly over the fertile plain 
of Philistia and northward to the hill 
country of Judea, to Jerusalem itself. 

As there is no landing-ground at Jeru- 
salem we shall get but a fleeting glimpse 
of the city from the air. Seen thus, the 
outstanding feature is the area, shown in 
the photograph, within the walls surround- 
ing the Dome of the Rock, known as the 
Haram-esh-Sherif. Itis certain that some- 


American Colony, Jerusalem 


(Above) Jerusalem—and the Dome of the Rock, on a site revered by three great religions 


(Below) In the summer months the\Jordan’s dried-up stream is confined to the winding central channel 
Royal Air Force 
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where on this rocky eminence Solomon 
built his Temple, but of the actual site of 
the building there may be a little doubt; 
the most probable is that occupied by the 
Dome of the Rock, built over the sacred 
rock of which so many stories have been 
told but which is nothing more than the 
apex of the underlying hill. 

On the birth of Islam, Mohammed’s 
conception of the Dome of the Rock as 
being the earthly point of contact with 
Heaven urged his followers across the inter- 
vening desert to establish themselves in 
Jerusalem. This they did in a.p. 638, 
destroying various Christian edifices of 
the Byzantine period; on the rock was 
built the Mosque of Omar, which 
later gave way to the present Dome of 
the Rock built in 700 when the Aqsa 
mosque was also erected. The Dome of 
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American_Colony, Jerusalem 
Dead Sea salts are now the basis of an important local chemical industry. Here are the great 
salt pans at the mouth of the Fordan 


the Rock is not a mosque, but a shrine or 
oratory. 

The Moslems remained in possession of 
Jerusalem until 1099, when they were 
driven out by the Crusaders, who founded 
a new kingdom, with Jerusalem as the 
capital. ‘They occupied the Haram area, 
the Dome of the Rock was turned into a 
church and an altar erected on the Rock 
itself. This they called the Temple of the 
Lord, from which the Order of the Knights 
Templar took its name. The mosque of 
Aqsa was transformed into a royal resi- 
dence and named the Palace of Solomon, 
while the subterranean vaults were used 
by the Knights as stables. In the Aqsa 
mosque are the traditional graves of two of 
the murderers of Thomas a Becket. The 
kingdom survived for 96 years until it was 
devastated in 1195 by Saladin, a Kurd 


Resa Atworte 

Roman civilization meant more than a mere encampment, even on the fringe of the desert, as 1s shown 

by the amphitheatre at Amman and the pear-shaped piazza, approached by a colonnaded street, at 
down !) 
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Far into the desert the Romans established outposts, like that of Kasr Hallebat, to guard the 
Srontier and the caravans that moved within it, between such cities as Amman and Jerash, from 
raiding tribesmen 


from Kurdistan; his dynasty in turn was 
supplanted by a Turkish one, and the 
Turks remained in possession until the 
Great War. 

From Jerusalem we fly on eastwards. 
We see below us the Jordan as it winds 
its serpentine way towards the Dead Sea, 
through the wide, low-lying valley that 
divides Palestine from the mountains of 
Transjordan. We fly over Amman, Rab- 
both of the Bible and Philadelphia of the 
Greeks, now an Air Force station. It was 
one of the outposts established by the 
Romans to protect the eastern borders of 
Palestine. Others were at Jerash, 20 miles 
north of Amman, where there are very fine 
Roman ruins; at Kasr (Castle) Hallebat, 
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30 miles east of Amman, the remains of 
which stand out as a lonely sentinel on 
duty at the edge of the desert; and Kerak, 
some 15 miles east of the Dead Sea, which 
has on its rocky summit the ruins of a 
Crusader stronghold. 

The north Arabian desert extends on 
either side of the air route for hundreds of 
miles; it is almost featureless, and to fly 
over it on a compass course, to say nothing 
of poor visibility through dust-storms and 
bad weather, is a prospect no pilot would 
enjoy. In 1919, therefore, the Royal Air 
Force, the pioneer of all British air routes, 
cut a furrow with an ordinary plough from 
Amman to Ramadi as a guide to pilots. 
This is the air route of today. The dis- 
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Kerak is one of the fortresses built by the Crusaders during the 12th century, when for a brief 
period they dominated the Holy Land 


tance between Cairo and Baghdad is about 
866 miles, of which 540 are marked by the 
track. 

Approaching Rutbah, where there is 
an Iraqi police-post and a rest-house, 
we follow the course of the Oil Pipe 
Line which stretches across the desert 
from Kirkuk to Haifa. The laying of 
this pipe, it is interesting to note, has 
proved that the oid conception of the 
north Arabian desert as waterless and 
arid is without justification. The oil con- 
veyed in the pipe, being heavy and viscous, 
demands considerable force of pumping, 


which necessitates stations equipped with 
powerful machinery at various points along 
the pipe. In attempting to solve the 
problem of water-supply for the men em- 
ployed at these stations it was found, to 
everybody’s surprise, that 70-, 80- and go- 
foot borings produced water at almost 
every point, and fertile little oases are 
emerging along the whole length of the 
line. 

The next article will deal with Baghdad 
and with the country between Baghdad 
and Basra, which is often called the cradle 
of civilization. 


ERRATUM 
The Editor much regrets the misstatements (not the author's) which appeared on page 143 of our 


last issue. 


The air photograph of Lyons shows both the Rhone and the Saéne, and the large 


building in the centre is the Eglise Fourviere and not the Cathedral, as stated. 
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IMPERIAL PEKING 


Tue city of Peking (now Pei-p’ing) has two main sections, both encompassed by massive 
walls. The northern section is known as the ‘Tartar City’ because, in the earljer days 
of the Manchu dynasty (1644-1911), it was only Manchus and their allied Chinese 
‘bannermen’ who were privileged to live there. : 

In the middle of the Tartar City is the vast walled enclosure which, till very recently, 
was the ‘Forbidden City’ or the ‘Great Within’, and was occupied exclusively by the 
Emperor and his Court. In accordance with the terms of the Abdication Agreement 
of 1911 between the revolutionaries and the Throne, the boy-emperor P’u-Yi, retaining 
his imperial title but deprived of all political power, continued to occupy the imperial 
quarters in the Forbidden City. There he remained till he was forcibly expelled by the 
‘Christian General’, Féng Yii-Hsiang, in November 1924.~-Since that date the For- 
bidden City has been thrown open to the public and converted into a Fine Arts Museum. 
Immediately beyond the northern gate of the Forbidden City is the artificial Ching Shan 
or ‘Prospect Hill’, known to foreigners as the Coal Hill. 

A portion of the southern part of the Tartar City is occupied by the ‘Legation Quarter’, 
which is bounded on its southern side by the wall dividing the Tartar City from the 
southern section of Peking. ‘This southern section, which is surrounded on its three 
other sides by a less lofty and imposing wall than that of the Tartar City, is or was 
known as the ‘Chinese City’, because it was that part of the capital in which Chinese, 
as distinct from Manchus, were free to dwell and do business. It contains the Liu-Li- 
Ch’ang, a well-known shopping quarter, 
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of Agriculture, and the world - famous 
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Emperor, as “Son of Heaven’ and inter- | Y 


mediary between his people and God, 


carried out an annual ceremony of great 
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antiquity and solemnity. 


The Summer Palace, which was rebuilt 


by the Empress-Dowager Tz’t-Hsi less than 


half a century ago after the destruction of 


its predecessor by the Anglo-French allies, is 


situated about six miles to the west of Peking. 
Immediately to the west of the Summer 
Palace is the Jade Fountain Park, which 
was also an imperial pleasure ground. SarORT TOOTH 
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Marble balustrades forming a pro- 
cessional way outside the south 
or main entrance to the Forbidden 
City, used by the Emperors. 


Peking 


by Sir REGINALD JOHNSTON, K.C.M.G. 


Why ts Peking no longer the capital of China? 


of Wethaiwei, is supported by more than thirty years’ experience of Chinese conditions. 


lon Why, although situated at the northern extremity 
of China proper, did it remain the capital for so many centuries? The answer given to these questions 
by Str Reginald Fohnston, formerly tutor to the Emperor P’u-Yi and last British Commissioner 


Additional 


interest is lent to his article by the fact that next winter a large proportion of the Imperial art 
collections from the Forbidden City will be exhibited in London 


THE name ‘Peking’ is no longer correctly 
applied to the former capital of China, and 
it is used in this article merely as a con- 
cession to the majority of Western readers 
whose ears are still unfamiliar with the new, 
or rather the revived, name, ‘Pei-p’ing’. 
Peking is a very ancient city, probably 
older than Rome, if we apply that desig- 
nation to all the towns which since the first 
millennium B.c. have occupied approxi- 
mately the same site. Its importance was 
due to its strategic position near the 
northern extremity of the vast plain that 
stretches from south of the Yellow River to 
the Great Wall. Itis thus close to the terri- 


tories which, from time immemorial, have 
been inhabited by Mongol tribes and vari- 
ous Tartar races, including the ancestors of 
the Manchus. ‘The frontiers of northern 
China have altered from time to time in 
accordance with political conditions, but 
the very existence of the Great Wall (the 
building of which is generally attributed, 
with moderate accuracy, to the third 
century B.c.) is a sufficient indication of 
what China’s rulers thought those frontiers 
should be. 

But although Peking—or a city on its 
site—has therefore dominated the great 
plain of northern China ever since the 
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Part of the Great Wall, built more than two thousand years ago to defend China against 
invasion from the north 


expanding Chinese race extended its sway 
from the Yellow River valley to the edge of 
the mountains that form the bastion of the 
Mongolian plateau, it did not become the 
capital of China till relatively recent times. 
During the ages when the Chinese people 
occupied only a small part of the vast area 
which we know today as China, their suc- 
cessive capitals were situated in the regions 
now constituting the western provinces of 
Shansi, Shensiand Honan. In those days, 
and up to the collapse of the T’ang dynasty 
(618-906), the threats to China’s peace and 
independence came mainly from the rest- 
less and warlike tribes of the west. From 
the later years of the T'ang dynasty on- 
wards, the most serious danger to the 
country’s security (apart from her own fre- 
quent civil wars) shifted to the north. The 
brief epoch of the Five dynasties (907-60) 
was one of incessant strife, and it was during 
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this and the succeeding period that the war- 
like Tartars took advantage of China’s inter- 
nal weakness, poured through the northern 
passes, and gradually possessed themselves 
of a great part of north and central China. 
The Sung dynasty (960-1279) is justly 
famous in Chinese annals for its cultural 
glories, but it failed miserably to maintain 
the country’s political integrity, and in the 
12th century, after brief sojourns at other 
centres, the court was compelled to seek 
safety on the southern side of the Yangtse 
and established its capital first at Nanking 
and subsequently at the still more remote 
Hangchow. 

Meanwhile the branch of the Tartars 
known as Liao became the temporary pos- 
sessors of north China and made their 
headquarters on or close to the site of the 
modern Peking. The Liao Tartars were 
followed by their kinsmen, the Nii-Chén 
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(Above and right) Mongol horsemen, whose 2 
ancestors established the capital of their “oD 
world-empire on the site of Peking 
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The grounds of a Buddhist temple near the Great Wall, in the northern hills which mark the limit 
of the Peking plain 


Tartars, whose dynasty in north China 
lasted from early in the 12th century to the 
second quarter of the 13th. During part 
of the period of Tartar rule Peking was 
known by the Tartars as Nan-ching (mean- 
ing “Southern Capital’, the northern Tartar 
capital being in the modern Manchuria) 
and by the Chinese as Yen-ching. 

It was one of the monarchs of the 
Niu-Chén Tartars—Chang Tsung (1190— 
1208)—who not only maintained a brilliant 
court at Yen-ching but also created the 
first of that series of imperial summer 
palaces in its neighbourhood of which the 
last has survived the fall of the Manchu 
dynasty. 

While the Tartars were harassing the 
feeble monarchs of the Sung dynasty, they 
themselves were receiving hard knocks at 
the hands of the still more warlike Mongols, 
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who, under the leadership of the mighty 
Genghis Khan, were becoming the most 
formidable military power in the world. 
In the 13th century the Mongols not only 
overthrew their Tartar predecessors and 
became heirs to the whole of their con- 
quests, but went much further than the 
Tartars had ever been able to do by mak- 
ing themselves masters of all China. The 
Sung Imperial House was finally extin- 
guished in the last quarter of that century, 
and the Ytian or Mongol rulers reigned as 
undisputed sovereigns of China from 1280 
to 1367. Several years before 1280 they 
were already firmly established in north 
China and followed the Nii-Chén Tartars 
in their choice of a capital. Under the 
Mongol name of Khanbaligh, Marco Polo’s 
Cambaluc, which means the City of the 
Khan, and under the Chinese name of 


Ta Tu or Great Capital, Peking became, 
from 1367 onwards, one of the greatest and 
most magnificent cities of the world. 
‘Cambaluc’ extended some distance to 
the north of the present city, and traces of 
its northern wall are still visible. The 
Drum Tower, in the northern part of 
modern Peking, is generally supposed to 
date from the Mongol period, and there is 
good reason to believe that it was the 
Mongol rulers who created the artificial 
hill usually known to foreigners as the Coal 
Hill. (It may here be said, in parenthesis, 
that according to Chinese geomantic theory 
each of the points of the compass is con- 
nected with special influences. All evil 
influences come from the north: but the 
spirits associated with them are very stupid 
and do not know how to turn a corner. 
Thus the erection of ‘Coal Hill’ directly 
opposite the North Gate of the Forbidden 


PEKING 


City was intended to prevent their en- 
trance.) 

The greatness of the Mongols was short- 
lived. Their empire disintegrated with 
the decay of their military genius, and in 
the middle of the 14th century the Chinese 
felt strong enough to rise in rebellion and 
expel the ‘barbarian’ usurpers from the 
Chinese throne. The final overthrow of 
the Mongol power in China was largely 
due to the military prowess and vigorous 
statesmanship of a man of humble origin 
who by 1368 had raised himself to supreme 
power and became first emperor of the 
Ming dynasty. This monarch—known in 
the dynastic annals as Ming T’ai Tsu and 
by his reign-title of Hung-Wu—decided to 
make his capital at Nanking, and there he 
reigned, with growing strength and pres- 
tige, till his death in 1398. During that 
period Peking was known by the name 
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This former palace was converted after the revolution of 1911 into a temple dedicated to two great 


Chinese military heroes, in an attempt to raise the prestige of the military profession. 


The ‘drum’ 


on the left and other musical instruments on the terrace are used during the temple ceremonies 
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Rom Landau 


Looking northwards from 
‘Coal Mill’, the Drum Tower 
may be perceived in the dis- 
tance. Both the hill (an 
artificial one) and the tower 
are believed to date from the 
Mongol period (1260 to 
1367 A.D.) 
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Ch’ én Pao-Shén, who held the 
position of Grand Tutor and 
Grand Guardian at the Im- 
perial Court, died early this 
year in Peking, aged 88. He 
is here seen in the Imperial 
Garden within the Forbidden 
City 
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which has been revived in our own day— 
Pei-p’ing, which means ‘Northern Plain’. 

One of Hung-Wv’s sons, generally known 
by his reign-title of Yung-Lo, proved to be 
the ablest monarch produced by that dy- 
nasty and reigned successfully from 1402 to 
1424. It was he who transferred the capital 
of China from Nanking to thenortherncity. 
Preparations for the removal were begun 
in the early years of the reign, but the final 
transfer did not take place till 1421. The 
reconstructed Pei-p’ing, Khanbaligh, Yen 
Ching or Ta Tu then became for the first 
time in its history Pei-ching or Pei-king 
(Peking)—‘Northern Capital’. 

The emperor’s motives in making the 
move were various. He was personally 
familiar with the city (he had been ‘prince 
of Yen’) and he realized its strategic im- 
portance. He knew that the Mongols, 
though driven out of China proper, were 
still a formidable power in their own terri- 
tory, and that the least sign of weakness on 
the part of the Chinese might bring the 
Mongol hordes back to the rich plain of 
north China. From so distant a capital as 
Nanking it would be difficult to direct 
operations against them or to defend the 
passes of the Great Wall. Moreover, 
Yung-Lo’s ambition seems to have in- 
spired him with the hope of emulating the 
great Mongol Khans. The city of Khan- 
baligh had achieved world-wide celebrity 
as the capital of the greatest of world- 
empires, and it is possible that Yung-Lo, 
having driven the once dreaded Mongols 
out of Khanbaligh and China, dreamed of 
succeeding to the whole of the vast Mon- 
golian dominions, of which China had been 
only a part. In any case, Yung-Lo un- 
doubtedly increased the prestige of his 
house, and of China, by seating himself on 
the throne of Kubilai Khan. It was a 
proof that he no longer feared the Mongol 
power; and to show that his occupation of 
Peking was not intended to be a merely 
temporary measure, he not only rebuilt the 
city and its imperial palaces on a mag- 
nificent scale, but also took the step (a very 
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momentous one from the Chinese point of 
view) of selecting a site among the neigh- 
bouring mountains for the imperial mau- 
solea. It is there that Yung-Lo himself 
and twelve other monarchs of his line lie 
buried. 

Nevertheless, the step was a bold one. 
In the first place, Peking, though an ancient 
and important city, had never been the 
capital of an independent China. It had 


been the citadel of China’s alien con- 
querors, and a long time would necessarily 
elapse before it could come to be regarded 
as a purely Chinese city. The stigma of 
foreign domination could hardly be wiped 
out by a mere change of name, or even by 
allowing the northern wall of Khanbaligh 


Maurice Ingram 

Stone animals line the road to the Ming tombs, 

established in the hills near Peking after the 

transfer of the capital from Nanking in the 
15th century 
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to fall into ruin and rebuilding it some 
hundreds of yards to the south. In the 
second place Yung-Lo’s optimism with re- 
gard to the possibility ofa final subjugation 
of the Mongols was not justified. Later 
wars with the Mongol tribes, disunited and 
weakened as they were, were not uniformly 
successful. One of Yung-Lo’s own suc- 
cessors (Ying-T’sung) was not only beaten 
in one of the frontier wars, but was actually 
carried off to captivity. None of his de- 


scendants equalled Yung-Lo in vigour or. 


statesmanship. ‘The dynasty slowly but 
steadily decayed under the corrupting in- 
fluences of a eunuch-ridden court, and in 
1643 the last of the Ming emperors died by 
his own hand on ‘Coal Hill’, which had 
been built by human labour for the pur- 
pose of preserving the throne from evil 
influences emanating from the north. The 
attack on Peking which drove him to suicide 
did not, indeed, come from the north: for 
it was a successful Chinese rebel, Li Tzu- 
ch’éng, who brought about the collapse of 
the tottering dynasty, not a northern in- 
vader. Yet the real danger to Peking as 
the capital of a Chinese dynasty originated 
not in the depredations of Chinese bandits, 
but in the rise of a great military power on 
the northern plains of Manchuria. 

The Manchu chieftains had assumed the 
imperial title several years before the col- 
lapse of the Ming dynasty gave them the 
opportunity for which they had long been 
waiting. When in 1644 the boy-emperor 
Shun-Chih was brought from Manchuria 
and placed by his uncle, the great regent 
Nurhachi, on the Dragon Throne in Peking, 
he was already an emperor in fact and in 
name. China was merely a grand ad- 
dition to the dominions of the Ta-Ch’ing 
Empire. 

Thus, we see that from 1644 to I9gII 
Peking was something more than the 
capital of China. It was the capital of 
the Manchu Empire, of which China was 
indeed the richest and most populous 
part, but which also included Manchuria, 
Mongolia, Turkestan, Tibet and—for a 
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considerable time—Korea. The term 
‘Chinese Empire’ as applied to the vast 
dominions ruled by the Manchu emperors 
was European, not Chinese: a fact which 
is seen to be of political importance when 
we are considering the Manchurian, the 
Mongolian and the Tibetan problems of 
today. ‘The Manchu emperors never re- 
garded their ancestral land of Manchuria 
as an integral part of ‘China’, though it 
was, of course, an integral part of the 
Ta Ching Empire over which they ruled; 
still less did the Mongolians and the 
Tibetans regard their countries as integral 
parts of China. As the events which fol- 
lowed the revolution of 1911 amply proved, 
and as we see from the events which are 
taking place today in all three countries, 
the Mongols, Tibetans and Manchus never 
looked upon themselves as the subjects 
of ‘China’. The sovereign whom they 
acknowledged was the Ta Ch’ing or Manchu 
emperor. 

Peking is, in fact, a frontier city of China, 
while Nanking is central; whereas under 
the Mongol Empire of the 13th and 14th 
centuries and under the Manchu Empire 
of the 17th to the 20th, Peking was much 
more central than Nanking, and was much 
better suited than Nanking to be the im- 
perial capital. When the revolution broke 
out twenty-four years ago, Peking had been 
the capital for almost half a millennium 
continuously—namely, from 1421 to IQII 
—and under other names, as we have seen, 
it had previously been the capital of Tartars 
and Mongols for more than two centuries. 
But it was only for 175 years—a relatively 
short period in the history of China—that 
it served as the seat of a native Chinese 
dynasty. 

The foregoing considerations will help us 
to understand why it was that Dr Sun 
Yat-Sen and his fellow-revolutionaries of 
I9II were determined to restore Nanking 
to the supreme position it had occupied 
under the first Ming emperor. Neverthe- 
less, the realization of this ambition was for 
seventeen years frustrated by the powerful 
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Photograths by Rom Landau and B, Henderson 


Above) Tea-time. (Below) Turkeys 


A flying restaurant at the railway station 
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opposition of Yiian Shih-k’ai and his mili- 
tarist successors, who were in effective 
occupation of the old imperial capital and 
had no intention of surrendering either the 
city or their own power into the hands of 
the southern revolutionaries. It was not 
till 1928 that the power of the northern 
militarists was broken and Peking passed 
for the first time under southern control. 
Nanking then became the capital of the 
‘Chinese Republic’ which the Nationalists 
had vainly hoped would include all the 
former imperial dominions and all the five 
peoples formerly subject to the Manchu em- 
perors—Chinese, Mongolians, Mohamme- 
dans, Tibetans and Manchus. The name 
Pei-ching or Peking (‘Northern Capital’) 
was formally abolished. The city resumed 
one ofits old names, ‘Pei-p’ing’, and thereby 
relapsed into the status of a mere ‘city of 
the Northern Plain’. 

Among the reasons given for the change 
of capital were that the traditions of 
Peking were undemocratic, that its official 
atmosphere was poisonous, and that the 
new China could not be built on the rotten 
foundations of a corrupt imperialism. 
Moreover the revolutionaries claimed that 
in overthrowing the Manchu dynasty they 
were ridding the country of aliens and 
usurpers, under whose ‘despotic’ rule the 
downtrodden Chinese race were said to 
have groaned for nearly three hundred 
years. This supplied an additional reason 
for the abandonment of a capital which, 
not for the first or for the second time, had 
degraded itself in the eyes of patriotic 
Chinese by becoming the seat of an ‘alien 
tyranny’. What the Chinese Nationalists 
seem to have overlooked was that the 
removal of the capital from Peking to 
Nanking might come to be regarded as an 
admission that the Empire, which neither 
in fact nor in theory had been a Chinese 
Empire, had failed to transform itself into 
a Chinese Republic and had passed out of 
existence. 

Besides having been the capital of alien 
rulers, Peking has the grave disadvantage, 
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from the Chinese nationalist point of view, 
of possessing an unfortunate legacy of the 
‘Boxer’ outbreak of 1900 in the shape of 
the fortress-like ‘Legation Quarter’. That 
Quarter, a foreign-controlled settlement in 
the heart of the old capital, garrisoned by 
foreign troops, humiliates every patriotic 
Chinese who walks through it or gazes at it 
across the ‘glacis’ or open space that separ- 
ates it from the rest of the city. On that 
glacis, reserved for foreigners’ recreation 
and also for the occasional display of their 
military strength, the foreign residents take 
their riding exercise and play polo. It 
was only ten years ago that a sensitive 
English observer in Peking remarked that 
the hoofs of the galloping ponies still 
seemed to him to drum out the words 
‘1900, 1900, 1900’. 

As an imperial capital, Peking had im- 
portant advantages; as the capital of a 
more restricted but also a more homo- 
geneous China, Nanking is far superior. 
It is situated in that part of central-China 
which contains the largest proportion of 
people of purest Chinese race—for in the 
north the population is mainly of mixed 
descent, and a large section of the people 
of the south, including the Cantonese, has 
been described, with some justification, as 
Shan. Besides its other advantages, Nan- 
king occupies a splendid position on the 
greatest of the navigable rivers of China, not 
farfromits mouth, anditis within easy reach, 
by land and water, not only of the Inter- 
national Settlement of Shanghai, at present 
the heart of China’s economic life, but also 
of Hankow, which is probably destined to 
become one of the greatest industrial cities 
in the Eastern hemisphere. It is admitted 
that Nanking has a few obvious dis- 
advantages, most of which are temporary 
and can be remedied. Its most serious 
drawback—one which became glaringly 
evident about three years ago—is that its 
position renders it practically helpless in 
the event of war with a superior naval 
power. For this reason, Lo-yang in the 
west 1s already looked upon as a subsidiary 
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The pleasure-grounds of the 
vummer Palace, to the west 
f Peking, were embellished 
or many centuries with all 
he art of the Chinese land- 
cape gardener. The bridge 
hown above lies close to the 
Till of Imperial Longevity, 
rom which the view below, 
ooking over the palace 
oofs, is taken 
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The single-arched bridge below 
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over the stream of pure water the 
flows into the Summer Palace lak 
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Water from this fountain wa 
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Peking 


Bronze and stone statues of lions form part of the decorative scheme of many public buildings in 


capital, to be resorted to in times of 
emergency. 

It is doubtful whether Nanking will ever 
rival Peking in the estimation of foreign 
residents; but self-respecting nations do 
not choose their seats of government with 
a view to the taste or convenience of 
foreigners. It is probable that Western 
diplomats will be obliged to content them- 
selves with less palatial quarters than those 
to which they have grown accustomed in 
Peking, and it is certain that they will not 
be allowed to segregate themselves in a 
Legation Quarter policed and adminis- 
tered by themselves and guarded by their 
own armed forces. It is perhaps not 
surprising that the foreign diplomatic 
body has been slow to admit that the 
dethronement of Peking from its place 
of pride could be other than temporary, 
but the time is surely at hand when 
foreign governments will realize that the 
proper place of residence for their diplo- 
matic representatives in China is the 
Chinese capital. 

Is Peking, then, destined to sink into 
obscurity and decay? ‘That does not fol- 
low. As the cultural capital of China it 
may have a future even more brilliant than 
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its political past. For some years it has 
been the leading educational centre in 
China, and it seems likely to remain so. 
The National University of Peking (famili- 
arly known as Pei Ta) played a dominant 
part in the well-known Student Movement 
inaugurated in 1919. That movement 
began by being mainly political and patri- 
otic, but it soon associated itself with new 
developments in literature, art, philosophy 
and other cultural activities. But besides 
entering with enthusiasm into the main 
current of modern thought and cutting 
itself free from the entanglements of all 
that it considers dead and corrupt, the 
Peking of today and tomorrow 1s not likely 
to sever all the links that bind it to the past. 
In its temples and palaces, in the very 
symmetry and lay-out of its “Forbidden 
City’, perhaps above all in the peerless 
beauty of its Altar of Heaven, Peking is the 
architectural embodiment of venerable 
Chinese conceptions of life and the uni- 
verse. Though so long and so often under 
alien domination, Peking rests on spiritual 
foundations that are characteristically 
Chinese, and in its symbolism it draws its 
inspiration from an age that was ‘long ago’, 
even to Confucius. 


Permission to reproduce the photographs illustrating Imperial 
Peking in the photogravure section is acknowledged to 
Rom Landau and B. Henderson 
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A Sanctuary of Savages 


Head-hunters at peace 


by J. P. MILLS» LCS. 


In the parliamentary debates on the Government of India Bull reference has frequently been made to 
the problem presented by the ‘backward areas’ which lie secluded in the less accessible corners of 
the Indian Empire. For the past eighteen years Mr Mills has served among the primitive tribesmen 


of the Naga Hills. 


Upon administrators like him is laid the grave responsibility of bringing these 


childlike peoples within the framework of ordered government, while avoiding the imposition of 
changes so sudden as to imperil the sprritual foundations of their lives 


ScHOOL books ‘are apt to mislead. ‘The 
area of the British Empire is not something 
fixed which can be copied from one edition 
into the next without more to-do. It is 
steadily growing. Wherever our frontiers 
abut on wild tribes the tendency is for us 
to creep slowly forward, taking in slice 
after slice of hitherto independent territory, 
the better to protect the fresh subjects each 
annexation gives us. This is what has 
happened in the broad block of mountain- 
ous country which separates Assam from 
Burma, though all of it is not yet adminis- 
tered, and there is still between the Prov- 
inces a great area, unmapped and un- 
explored, where teeming Naga villages 
govern themselves, as they have from time 
immemorial, blissfully ignorant of the 
existence, not only of the British Raj, but of 
India itself. Their world is one of Mon- 
golian head-hunters, and no whisper from 
outside reaches them. 

A century ago the Ahom monarchy 
collapsed and the British took over the 
Assam valley to free its inhabitants from 
the Burmese invaders who were ravaging 
the land. For some years we attempted 
to check the persistent Naga raids into the 
plains by punitive expeditions. But the 
effect of these sorties was never lasting, and 
it became necessary gradually to annex 
range after range of the hills on the south- 
east of the valley, till the present Naga 
Hills district of over 4000 square miles was 
formed. On the south-east the boundary 
of the district marches with independent 
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territory, and here we have still had to take 
over fresh areas from time to time. The 
latest addition of note is that of 400 square 
miles annexed in 1922, to which the name 
of the Melomi-Primi Area is usually ap- 
plied. It must be the remotest corner of 
India proper, and it is hardly surprising 


All Photographs by J. P. Mills 
An Eastern Rengma barber 
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that no description of it has been published, 
great though its interest is both to the geo- 
grapher and ethnologist. 

Administratively the Melomi-Primi Area 
forms part of Assam and it is the most 
easterly extension of the Naga Hills dis- 
trict, but geographically it is part of 
Burma, though cut off from that country 
by lofty ranges. It is drained by the Tizu, 
or Ti-ho, River, an important tributary of 
the Chindwin, which it reaches by a deep 
and apparently unexplored gorge. ‘The 
country is mostly one of low hills running 
up to 5000 feet, but the 12,500-foot peak 
of Saramati, snow-capped in winter, over- 
looks it and it is almost surrounded by 
rugged ranges running up to 10,000 feet. 
To the north-west lies the Eastern Angami 
territory of the Naga Hills, to the north- 
east are the highlands of the independent 
Semas and Southern Sangtams, on the 
south-east is the Somra Tract of Burma, 
and on the south-west is the country of 
the Tangkhul Nagas, subject to Manipur 
State. 

Few have even heard of the Kuki Rebel- 
lion, the least known, though possibly not 
the least uncomfortable side-show of the 
Great War. And this is no place to tell of 


the sweat and the flies, the sores that re- 
fused to heal, the ambushes in thick jungle, 
the cunningly devised stockades, the lea- 
ther cannon loaded with handfuls of iron 
nuts from our bridges. Suffice it to say 
that we had to expel the Kuki nomads from 
the Melomi-Primi Area and to annex it in 
1922 to prevent their ever using it again as 
a base for trouble. It was a goodly little 
land that we got. Pine forests are not 
common in the hills of Assam, for once 
they are felled and burnt to fertilize the 
soil they never recover, and other forest, 
more tolerant of fire, takes their place. 
The pines flourish only where the popula- 
tion is so sparse that great slopes of hillside 
are left untouched. It is so in this area, 
and here there are sights to gladden eyes 
weary of the sappy growth of the tropics. 

From the heights one looks down on 
wave after wave of pine-covered ridges. 
Under the trees the grass is green in the 
spring, and there are mauve primulas and 
irises, and great brown and purple ground 
orchids. Clumps of scented spider-lilies 
gleam white here and there, and thickets 
of red rhododendrons make a blaze of 
colour. ‘The scarlet vanda sometimes uses 
the pine as a host, and in the valleys there 
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(Above) 


An Eastern Rengma warrior in full array; front and back view. He wears an apron embroidered in 
red with a pattern of cowrie shells and a brass disc made. in the unexplored Kalyo-Kengyu country. His 
helmet, also made by the Kalyo-Kengyu, is of scarlet plaited cane; round it is a fillet of hair from the 
shoulders of a Himalayan bear, and two -thinly-shaved horns. His ear ornaments are of human hair. 
Behind him he carries his axe-shaped dao (knife) in a holder supported by a thin cotton belt 


(Opposite) 


No women are allowed in these bachelors’ barracks in the Eastern Rengma country. The crossed 

roof-beams symbolize increase of prosperity, like the horns which are often placed at the end of the roof 

and are called in Naga ‘house-horns’. The central post is decorated symboltcally—at the top, 

human heads, denoting victory in war; below, a conventionalized buffalo’s head, denoting wealth; and 

below it, with their tails uppermost and their beaks pointing downwards, pairs of conventionalized 
hornbills, denoting success 
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are the lovely blue vanda and a profusion 
of other orchids. Game, ignorant of the 
deadliness of rifles, suffered badly at the 
hands of Gurkha sepoys during the rebel- 
lion, but the stock is recovering now. A 
large area has been set aside as a reserve, 
and the time may come when the Shiloi 
Lake, one of the very few sheets of water in 
these hills, will become the centre of a 
National Park. Now human eyes rarely 
see 1t, but sambhur and barking deer and 
an occasional bison come to the brink, and 
Burmese serow live on the crags above it. 
The mahseer in the Tizu are both large 
and unsophisticated, and gorgeous butter- 
flies in incredible numbers sun themselves 
on its sand-banks. 

Of special interest to students of primi- 


An Eastern Rengma village. The mats laid out in front of the houses are for drying rice. 


tive man are the inhabitants of this tract, 
for none of the three tribes found there, the 
Eastern Rengmas, the Southern Sangtams 
and the Kalyo-Kengyu, can be properly 
observed elsewhere. The other villages 
of the Southern Sangtams and Kalyo- 
Kengyuare all in unadministered territory. 
Some of them are occasionally visited by 
officers touring with armed escorts, but on 
such occasions free movement among the 
people is impossible and the normal life of 
the community is necessarily upset by these 
visits, friendly though they may be. The 
Eastern Rengmas are of even greater eth- 
nological importance, for they exist no- 
where else and might almost be called a 
fossil tribe. _ Their history is a curious one. 
Many years ago they left their parent stock 


On a 


post on the right can be seen the horns of a buffalo skull, relic of a ‘Feast of Merit’, held during 


the cold weather. 


These feasts are given by individuals to mark the stages of their rise in wealth 


or socral status. A poor man gives a chicken- or pig-party; his goal will be the achievement of a 
buffalo- or bison-party 
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When a Southern Sangtam warrior dies a grave like this 1s bualt in front of his house. The 

leather shield on the left-hand post indicates that the dead man was a warrior, and the wooden 

horns each represent a raid in which he took part. On the smaller posts are hung offerings to his 

spirit. All this memorial ornamentation is removed at the annual ceremony of the ‘Clearance of 

Souls’ after the harvest, when the year’s crop of souls is dismissed from the neighbourhood of the 
village to the land of the dead 
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in the western ranges and pushed slowly 
east to find a new home in the Tizu valley. 
Powerful tribes then closed in behind them 
and cut them off completely from their old 
home. But though high ranges shut it out 
from their view, they have always remem- 
bered in which direction it lies and believe 
that their souls return to it after death. 
Hence it was held to be tabu to visit it even 
had they been able to do so, for obviously 
no man can follow the dead and live. 
Once, however, I had their confidence, 
they decided that my influence would be 
sufficient protection, and some senior men 
readily agreed to visit the Western section 
of the tribe with me. The meeting was 
one of the most impressive sights I have 
ever seen. Old men representing the 
Western Rengmas greeted the visitors with 
long speeches welcoming them and telling 
them that the land was still theirs. The 
languages had not diverged so much that 
the two sides could not understand each 
other, albeit with difficulty, and the visitors 
replied in appropriate terms before settling 
down to an orgy of hospitality and inter- 
minable discussion of traditions. 

The Eastern Rengmas are conservative 
to the core. A small community—there 
are only three villages of them—they real- 
ized from the first that adoption of ‘the 
customs of their powerful neighbours meant 
inevitable absorption. ‘They have there- 
fore always stuck to the old ways, the most 
striking of which is their dress, for though 
the women, at any rate outside their 
houses, wear small skirts, the men go stark 
naked, except for a body-cloth thrown 
round them when it is cold. It is strange 
to walk down a village street on a fine 
morning past rows of entirely unembar- 
rassed men enjoying complete sun-baths 
while they sip their rice beer. One is re- 
minded of the Konyaks, the oldest Naga 
stock of all, far to the north-east. Remini- 
scent, too, of the Konyaksis the style of their 
architectural masterpieces, the great bach- 
elors’ barracks. Here the boys and youths 
sleep, and the men congregate and chat. 
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Their talk is often sad, for they know that 
never again will their raiding parties bring 
back heads in triumph. How, they ask, 
can a young man prove his worth nowa- 
days and win the right to wear a warrior’s 
gorgeous finery? And since boys’ ears can 
only be pierced when a fresh head is dis- 
played in the village, a generation is grow- 
ing up who dread to meet their ancestors in 
the Land of the Dead, for they will look at 
the unpierced ears of each new-comer and 
mock. The most manly sport left to them 
is the ringing of tigers and leopards, and 
for this, as if thirsting for danger, they 
scorn even the scant protection of shields 
and trust in their spears only. 

The Southern Sangtams are a feeble and 
dwindling race. The vigorous Sema tribe 
has pushed a wedge through the middle of 
them. To a Sangtam village rent with 
jealousies, where every man is better than 
his neighbour, a Sema chief offers war or 
submission. Submission is chosen and he 
sends one of his many sons to be its chief. 
Discipline and control soon make the vil- 
lage to flourish, and in little more than a 
generation it has become Sema in language 
and custom. In the still unabsorbed vil- 
lages an almost pathetic faith is placed in 
ancestors, and nowhere does one see greater 
reverence paid to the spirits of the de- 
parted. ‘The huge bunches of first-fruits 
hung up for the dead are a striking sight. 
On the mundane plane Sangtams are apt 
to drown their sorrows in drink, and men 
have an annoying habit of sending a polite 
message to say they are temporarily in- 
capacitated just when you specially want 
them for something. This is not surprising 
to anyone who has attended the local equi- 
valent of a sherry party. You seat your- 
self on a low stool and are handed a huge 
bamboo cup, brimful of rice beer. As 
you put your face down to it your hostess 
steadily pours in more from a gourd a little 
faster than you can drink, so that a con- 
tinual stream flows from the cup, partly 
into your mouth and partly on to the floor 
—or on to your lap, if you are not careful. 


These Kalyo-Kengyu women 
are travelling back with their 
escort from a visit to the neigh- 
bourhood of the salt-wells to 
exchange salt for pots. The 
local brine-wells keep most of 
the tribespeople self-supporting 
in salt, though for some the 
making of salt is tabu, for they 
believe that to spread white salt 
in the village makes the hail fall 
and spoil the crops 


A Southern Sangtam couple: 
members of a tribe which 1s 
gradually passing under the 
domination of the more vigorous 
Sema 
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Laruri, the only administered Kalyo- 
Kengyu village, is an outlier of a great and 
warlike tribe living on the western slopes 
of Saramati, of which very little is known. 
What information we have whets our ap- 
petite for more, for they are great crafts- 
men, and their beautiful leggings and 
plumed helmets of scarlet cane, their metal 
castings and their finely tempered spear- 
blades, pass from hand to hand by barter 
over an enormous area. In Laruri there 
are examples of their curious slate roofs, 
the last thing one would expect to find in 
an Indian jungle. The slates are squared, 
bored, and pegged in place exactly as in 
England, and over them thatch is usually 
laid for coolness. So sound are the roofs 
that neighbouring Sangtams sometimes 
imitate them. Even more curious is their 
treatment of the dead. Every year at 
harvest the corpses of those who have died 
since the last harvest are dug up and their 
bones counted. Not the smallest bone 
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must be forgotten and the search for them 
in the mass of corruption must be ghastly 
beyond words. When the total is correct 
they are placed in a jar and deposited be- 
hind the family granary outside the village, 
that the spirit may impregnate the grain 
and give increase. It is a horrible custom 
from our point of view, but to prohibit it 
abruptly on sanitary grounds would be to 
cut at the root of their religion. Change 
must inevitably come to primitive tribes, 
both here and elsewhere, but the more 
slowly it comes the better will they be able 
to adapt themselves. Suddenly to force 
our ways upon them would destroy their 
will to live. Were ever the day to come 
that the villages were collections of corru- 
gated iron shanties, and their inhabitants 
a dying remnant in caricatures of Euro- 
pean dress, the windy hill-tops and lush 
valleys of their country would seem less 
lovely than they do now; another sanctu- 
ary of the wild would have gone. 


The N orwegian Seaman 


by GEORG BROCHMANN 


A series of articles will be published in The Geographical Magazine describing the parts 

played by various maritime peoples in exploration, in the development of commerce and in naval 

history. The author of the first of these articles was for many years Secretary of the Norwegian 
Seamen’s Union and is well known as an authority on the history of Norwegian shipping 


In the summer of 1933 a Viking ship, 
manned by Norwegian sailors, set sail 
across the Atlantic. Its destination, a little 
incongruously, was the Chicago World Fair: 
the visit, though, had something parental 
about it, for the route followed was pre- 
cisely that which Leif Erikson took when 
he, the first ofa series, ‘discovered’ America 
in A.D. 970. 

The seamen of 1933 were, naturally, un- 
familiar and ill at ease with the sails and 
rigging of their forefathers, but their ship, 
an exact reproduction of one in the museum 
at Oslo, stood them in good stead and rode 
the waves gallantly even through severe 
storms. Their journey, if achieving little 
else, did at least testify to the truth of 
the long and arduous voyages of which 
the old Norse sagas tell, and justified the 
esteem in which the Viking fleets were 
held. 

The ships that are now to be seen in the 
Viking Museum in Oslo are not only the 
best-preserved ships that have survived 
from the Middle Ages, but the only ones of 
their type. They have been unearthed 
from the places where they were beached 
in the 10th century, at a time when Nor- 
wegian shipbuilding was the best in the 
world, when these ships sailed further, 
faster and more safely than any others 
afloat. The Norwegian fleet was a model 
for the whole civilized world. Viking ships 
served as patterns for the shipbuilders of 
France and England; it was in ships of 
Norwegian design that William the Con- 
queror brought his army to England in 
1066; even the ships of the Crusaders were 
a development of the Viking type. 

How had it happened that Norway, at a 


time when civilization in Northern Europe 
was at a very early stage of development, 
had evolved a finer ship than any country 
in the world, finer even than had Greece or 
Rome at the height of their achievement ? 
The answer lies in the fact that the country 
itself offers a more natural field for the de- 
velopment of a fleet and demands a higher 
standard of maritime efficiency than any 
other. The Norwegians had, willy-nilly, 
to sail, to use ships. Their land was, in 
itself, an unkind one. Inland communi- 
cation was impossible in a country filled 
with wild mountains and primaeval forests. 
Moreover Norway has one very pro- 
nounced geographical peculiarity: it is 
absurdly long in proportion to its breadth. 
The distance, therefore, over which it ex- 
tends within its own boundaries is aston- 
ishing: with the exception of Russia no 
country in Europe can equal it in this re- 
spect. It is, for example, as far from 
Lindesnes at the southern end of Norway 
to North Cape at the opposite extremity as 
it is from Lindesnes to Rome, to the 
Pyrenees or to Moscow. Furthermore the 
Norwegian kingdom of the Middle Ages 
was almost twice the size of that of today. 
Thus, the area which Norway occupied in 
the Scandinavian peninsula; its length— 
more than 2000 miles of deeply serrated 
coast-line ; the wide span of the Norwegian 
settlements—parts of Ireland and Scotland, 
the Isle of Man and the Hebrides, the 
Orkneys and Shetlands, the Faroes, Ice- 
land and Greenland; the extent of Nor- 
wegian interests overseas—from Baffin’s 
Bay and the Atlantic in the west to the 
White Sea in the east—every consideration 
demanded mobility. To shipbuilders, too, 
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its very savagery was an incentive. Wood 
it supplied in abundance, oak for hulls, 
pine for the masts; iron it produced, for 
nails and rivets. 

So, in ancient times, there arose a Nor- 
wegian fleet of warships that had no rival 
in Europe. Yet, strange to say, its very 
perfection became one of the reasons for 
the decline and fall of Norse rule in the 
Northern Seas. Whereas the shipbuilders 
of other nations, indebted from the begin- 
ning to Norway for their patterns, gradu- 
ally developed and improved upon the 
Viking original, the Norsemen did not. 
They found their ships perfect as they 
were, and the warships of 1300 were built 
in exactly the same manner as had been 
thoseofgoo. The rules and measurements 
for the construction of warships were fixed 
by law and were not altered. So it was 


that these fine ships ultimately became ob- 
solete and inferior in comparison with the 
more solid and economical sailing ships of 
the Hansa and Dutch shipbuilders. The 
Norwegian power over Greenland, Iceland 
and some of the British Isles was entirely 
dependent upon an efficient fleet, and 
when that failed, as it did by the close 
of the 14th century, Norway’s epoch 
of supremacy passed, and this once 
powerful nation fell into a humiliating 
dependency. A more striking example 
of unfortunate conservatism in technical 
matters is not easily found in European 
history. 

For some centuries, during the Union 
with Denmark, Norway had no national 
navy. But the sea was in the Norwegian’s 
blood and his inherited maritime skill still 
sought an outlet. So the majority of the 
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Marine Photo Service 


The graceful lines of this Viking ship in the Museum at Oslo bear witness to the skill } 
he gre lines of of Norwegi 
shipwrights in building vessels fit for any Sea, at a time when the clumsy ships of other ie dae 
not venture far from shore 
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THE NORWEGIAN SEAMAN 


"The ‘Scotsman’ 


Viking influence 1s still seen in the “Up-helly-aa’ celebrated every year at Lerwick in the Shetlands, 
when torch-bearing ‘guizers’ escort a replica of a Norse galley through the streets, singing the 
‘Galley Song’. Here is the ‘Jarl’ with his ‘guizers’ in full Norse costume 


seamen in the Danish fleet were Nor- 
wegians and some of them gained great 
fame. Peter Tordenskjold, early in the 
18th century, rose from midshipman to 
rear-admiral in ten years during the Great 
Northern War. Cort Adler served in the 
Dutch and Venetian navies, fought against 
the ‘Turks and afterwards became admiral- 
of-the-fleet in the Danish-Norwegian navy. 

And though today the Norwegian navy 
hardly deserves the name, yet the old skill 
on the sea has not been lost. With a 
population of only 2°8 millions and ship- 
ping interests all over the globe, it is quite 
impossible for Norway to maintain a navy 
in proportion either to its merchant fleet or 
to the length of coast to be defended. But 
the merchant fleet, not only relatively to 
the population, but in comparison with 


those of other nations, is extremely impos- 
ing. Before the War only Great Britain, 
the United States of America and Germany 
had larger mercantile marines than Nor- 
way, and this position has again been 
established, for in 1934 the Norwegian 
fleet exceeded those of both France and 
Italy, which, due to special war-time efforts 
in those countries, had gone ahead of Nor- 
way. In proportion to its population 
Norway is by far the first among all sea- 
faring nations with about 1°2 gr. reg. tons 
per capita. Great Britain and Holland, the 
next in rank, have only 0-4, Denmark 0°3 
and Sweden 0°26 ton. It is estimated that 
of the entire adult male population of 
Norway about 17 per cent take to the sea 
for their livelihood. 

The Norwegian merchant fleet is now 
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the most modern in the world. Of the 
total tonnage about one-half is less than 
ten, and over 30 per cent less than five, 
years old: this percentage is considerably 
higher than that of any other nation. 
More than 1000 million kroner have been 
expended since the War in bringing the 
standard of Norwegian merchant vessels 
up to date. Between 1926 and 1930 five 
and a half million pounds have been paid 
by Norwegian shipowners for new vessels 
delivered by British yards. Of the total 
tonnage which in June 1930 was under 
construction for Norwegian owners in vari- 
ous countries, more than go per cent was to 
be fitted with internal combustion engines. 

About one-tenth of the whole Norwegian 
merchant fleet is engaged in regular trade 
along the Norwegian coast and in various 
kinds of fishing; another fifth in transport 


between Norway and other countries. The 
remainder trades solely between the ports 
of foreign Powers. Norwegian ships have 
been pioneers in many waters and by 
means of cheap and reliable services have 
helped to promote intercourse with many 
remote places. Although, in contrast to 
that of every other shipping nation, the 
Norwegian mercantile marine receives no 
State aid whatsoever (apart from an allow- 
ance for the carrying of mails), more has 
been accomplished on the part of both 
owners. and public authorities in safe- 
guarding the work of seamen on board and 
improving the conditions under which they 
live, than probably by any other country, 
and the standard of living is correspond- 
ingly higher. 

In certain specialized branches of the 
world’s merchant service Norway holds a 


Norwegian State Ra ways and Photochrome 


Bergen (above), the second town uf Norway, is primarily a fishing-centre. All along the coast 
little fishing settlements like Svilvoer (opposite) are pressed to the water's edge by the towering 
heights above the fjords. From them springs Norway’s race of seamen 
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Photochrome 


A less rugged scene close to the Arctic Circle, with Svartisen Glacier in the background 


Photographic Publications 


Even wedding breakfasts take to the sea in Hardanger Fjord 
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Christian Smith 


Norwegian shipowners specialise in heavy and awkward Sreights like locomotives and railway 
rolling-stock 


Weise 
The Fram, constructed to withstand ice-pressure during Nansen’s voyages in the North Polar 
Basin, also carried Amundsen on his way to discover the South Pole 


virtual monopoly: she is the first country, 
for instance, to undertake the transport of 
such heavy cargo as locomotives and light- 
ships, and such specialization has been a 
feature of her post-War reorganization. 

The War hit her hard. She lost almost 
exactly half her fleet by torpedoes and 
mines, and more than half a million tons 
by ordinary accidents at sea. It may be 
said that Norwegian seamen displayed 
something of their inborn Viking spirit by 
sailing fearlessly in the most dangerous 
zones at all times. In any case, the fact 
remains that the loss per cent of Norwegian 
ships by accidents of war was greater than 
that of any other country, whether bel- 
ligerent or neutral. 

But the bold seafaring spirit of the Nor- 
wegian has another more conventionally 
romantic field than the merchant service 
in which to expand. The situation and 
geographical character of Norway and con- 
ditions of life in this sub-arctic country have 
made maritime and Polar exploration a 
natural part of the existence of so active 
and daring a race. With their well-con- 
structed and flexible ships the Norwegians 
of old made the first exploratory voyages 
over the ocean and discovered the Faroe 
Islands, Iceland, Greenland and America 
in the west, and the countries around the 
White Sea in the east and north. No 
greater or more important geographical 
discoveries than these were made through- 
out the Middle Ages. 

Norway has a long and distinguished 
roll of explorers to her credit : from Ottar 
(Ohthere), from whose mouth Alfred the 
Great heard the story of voyages eastwards 
from North Cape and wrote of them in his 
translation of Orosius, and Leif Erikson, 
Columbus’ predecessor, to the voyagers of 
the roth century who first sailed round 
Spitzbergen, who circumnavigated Novaya 
Zemlya and crossed the Kara Sea. 

The natural tendency has always been 
towards the Polar Seas, for Norway is more 
conveniently situated for Polar expeditions 
than any other European country. And 
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Norwegians, accustomed as many of them 
are to dangerous journeys on skis over 
mountains, to whaling and to fishing in 
small boats among drifting ice, are from 
childhood specially adapted to this kind of 
exploration. 

Among the most recent and the most 
distinguished of Norwegian adventurers 
was Fridtjof Nansen. He based his experi- 
ments on the theory that just as logs and 
wreckage had been observed to drift from 
Siberia and Alaska to the south-west coast 
of Greenland, so might a vessel, fast frozen 
in the ice, drift over the Polar Basin. The 
difficulty was to ensure that the ship would 
be strong enough to withstand the pressure 
of the ice. However, the Fram was built; 
and under the auspices of many public 
bodies, including the Royal Geographical 
Society, Nansen, between 1892 and 1902, 
successfully completed his epoch-making 
voyages, reaching a latitude that no other 
ship has yet attained and setting a new 
standard for Polar exploration. 

Nor was Nansen alone: of equal import- 
ance were the discoveries of Roald Amund- 
sen. Between 1903 and 1906 Amundsen, 
with six companions, traversed the North- 
West Passage in the tiny sloop Gjéa and 
succeeded in establishing the position of the 
North Magnetic Pole. It was in Nansen’s 
Fram, in 1910-12, that he made his most 
famous voyage which, originally planned 
as another Arctic expedition, turned sud- 
denly southwards and ended dramatically 
in the discovery of the South Pole. ‘Then 
the War intervened and, over all the world, 
science was compelled to concentrate its 
knowledge and energy on the destruction 
of men and women. But in 1918 Amund- 
sen attempted, in the Maud, to drift, as 
Nansen had done, across the Polar Basin, 
from the Northern Siberian Islands to the 
North Pole. The Polar currents, however, 
turned out not to be constant, and it was 
by air, in the semi-dirigible Norge, in 1926, 
that Amundsen eventually succeeded in 
circling round the Pole. In 1928 he 
chivalrously volunteered to go in search of 
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The greater part of the whaling in the Southern Seas is carried on by Norwegians. 


Central Press 


The Morsa, 


with several whales alongside, puts into Grytoiken Harbour, South Georgia, one of the chief whaling 


centres in the South Atlantic. 


Certain States, notably Norway, the United Kingdom and the U.S.A., 


have recently entered into a convention designed to prevent the excessive slaughter resulting from 
modern whaling methods and the wasteful practices adopted by some of the companies. Japan is not 
a party to the convention, although her nationals entered the South Atlantic field last season 


General Nobile’s Jtalza and was never heard 
of again. | 

Hand in hand with scientific exploration 
has gone the hunting of the whale. It is 
from Norway that the present form of 
whaling originates; the change from the 
old rowing-boats and hand harpoons to the 
big whalers from which the grenade- and 
even more recently the painless electric- 
harpoons are fired. On the Northern Seas 
fixed stations on shore are established, to 
which the captured whales are towed. In 
the Southern Seas, since 1904, when the 
first Norwegian whaling expedition in the 
Antarctic was organized, there have existed 
great floating factories into which the 
whales are hauled bodily by means of slip- 
ways, to be cut up and boiled for their oil. 
The Norwegian supremacy in whaling is 
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rather astonishing; out of the 1,900,000 
barrels of whale oil which was the world’s 
catch in 1929, more than 1,200,000 were 
Norwegian. 

So, today, though faced with the policy 
of Protectionism on the part of some 
Powers, with the competition of State- 
aided merchant services in others, and with 
the general slackening of trade that has 
followed on the heels of depression, Nor- 
way’s fleets still sail the seas. She has be- 
hind her a long record of mercantile and 
scientific enterprise; she has able and dar- 
ing sailors; and, ineradicable in her people, 
that spirit of the sea which, in whaling and 
yachting and exploration, has found con- 
stant expression and made her one of 


the foremost seafaring nations in the 
world. 
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The Polk-Dance in Europe 


by RODNEY GALLOP 


On July 15th an International Folk-Dance Festival—the first of its kind—will open in London. 
Representatives of some 20 European peoples will perform the ancient dances that give such lively 


expression to their various temperaments and traditions. 


Mr Gallop, who is the author, jointly 


with Miss Violet Alford, of a forthcoming book entitled ‘The Traditional Dance’, shows herein 
how some of these dances are related to each other and the main groups into which they fall 


THE year 1899 was a turning-point in the 
history of the folk-dance in England. In 
that year a casual encounter brought Cecil 
Sharp face to face with the traditional 
Morris dancers of Headington, near Ox- 
ford. In the spectacle of this ‘side’ of vil- 
lage worthies, bells tinkling, ribbons flying, 
sticks tapping, many people would have 
seen no more than a picturesque survival 
of old English traditional custom. To 
Sharp it was a revelation, and in a flash 
he saw in these dances an integral part of 
the English heritage which was in danger 
of being forgotten from the time early in 
the rgth century when the ‘folk’ to whom 
they belonged, the rural population of 
the countryside, lost touch with the new 
urban ‘folk’ in our towns and industrial 
districts. From William Kimber, the 
leader of the Headington ‘side’ (who is still 
alive), Sharp noted the tunes, steps and 
figures of the dances, and with unflagging 
energy built up a great organization, the 
English Folk-Dance and Song Society, to 
popularize and disseminate them through- 
out our land. 

From this moment folk-dance suffered 
an inevitable but fundamental change in 
character and purpose. It became a 
movement, and like all movements it be- 
came infected with a self-consciousness 
quite alien to the spontaneity with which 
it was—and in some places still is—tradi- 
tionally practised. The devotees of the 
cult came to regard it as an art and to seek 
in it an outlet for self-expression. Tradi- 
tional dancers are certainly not concerned 
with self-expression, and whatever their 
purpose in dancing it is not consciously 
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aesthetic. The analysis of motives, how- 
ever, is apt to be misleading. A variety 
of them have combined to keep folk-dances 
alive in the direct line of tradition, and 
they vary with the nature of the dances 
themselves. Since they are all submerged 
in the uniform purpose of the revival, it is 
important to disentangle them if we are to 
understand the different types of dance. 
Roughly speaking, folk-dances can be 
divided into two types, recreational and 
ceremonial, corresponding in our own 
country to Country dances on the one hand 
and Morris and Sword dances on the other. 
Many country-folk, no doubt, both at home 
and abroad, would maintain that it is 
purely for their own enjoyment that they 
do what we elect to call ceremonial dances. 
Similarly anthropologists would ascribe an 
ultimately ceremonial origin to many of 
the dances which we are content to call 
recreational. Probably, if one goes far 
enough back, many of the arts and graces 
of life, dancing no less than music and the 
theatre, were in their beginnings severely 
practical and functional in purpose. 
There are, nevertheless, several clear 
points of distinction between the two var- 
ieties. Recreational dances, whether for 
pairs, in foursomes or eightsomes or for ‘as 
many as will’, are open to all comers, men 
and women alike, in any kind of dress and 
on any suitable occasion. Ceremonial 
dances, on the other hand, betray their 
origin in a number of ways. ‘They are per- 
formed by selected ‘sides’ consisting of a 
limited number of dancers, usually young 
men, in a special and often very elaborate 
costume. Steps and figures are often diffi- 
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cult of accomplishment and highly spec- 
tacular in effect as in intention. ‘They are 
generally performed only once a year on 
some special occasion such as New Year, 
Carnival, Whitsun or Midsummer, and, 
abroad if not at home, are frequently as- 
sociated with religious festivities. 
Strangely enough, our own Country 
dances were once the fashionable diversion 
of high society. The name itself is no 
proof of rural origin, for ‘country’ is only 
a corruption of the word ‘contre’ in the 
French contredanse. ‘Their heyday was in 
Elizabethan and Stuart times with of course 
a period of disgrace during the Common- 
wealth, for the Puritans regarded dancing 
with high disfavour. The countless edi- 


tions of Playford’s Dancing Master are a 
good indication of their popularity and 


also a measure of the gradual change of 
fashion, the older round and square figures 
being gradually replaced by the type 
known as ‘longways for as many as will’. 
Of this type one dance, “Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley’, is still popular at children’s parties. 
Others, displaced in turn by the Minuet, 
Waltz, Polka and Fox-trot, went down in 
the world and became village favourites, 
country-folk being, as ever,slow to copy the 
ways of the gentry and equally slow to give 
them up. Gradually, however, they have 
died out, and many, though by no means 
all, of the dances of the revival have been 
transcribed not from the folk but from 
Playford’s Dancing Master. 

At the beginning of the 18th century 
we were the recognized masters of the 
Country dance. Foreign writers acknow- 
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Hellenic Society 


Once a year, at a special fair held on Easter Tuesday, the women of Megara in Greece dance 
the trata, which may be regarded as the prototype of Chain dances 
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The kolo, also a Chain dance, is the national dance of Yugoslavia 


ledged our predominance, and foreign so- 
cieties flattered us by imitation. English 
travellers abroad were gratified to find our 
dances in high esteem—from Lady Mary 
Wortley-Montagu, who remarked how 
badly they were performed in Vienna in 
1717, to an anonymous writer who was 
surprised. to find them being danced in 
Portugal at the beginning of the 10th 
century. ‘This, of course, refers to courts 
and well-to-do society. Among the peas- 
antry the influence of our dances can be 
clearly seen today in Holland, Germany, 
Scandinavia and one or two isolated parts 
of the United States. The ‘Swedish 
Dance’ of our childhood, for instance, is 
without doubt an English ‘longways’ dance 
which suffered a sea-change and then came 
back to us upon the waters. 

If our Country dances came to the 
country from the Court they were prob- 
ably only reversing an earlier process. For 
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Royal Hungarian Legation 
The czardas, the Hungarian national dance, 1s a pair dance with a peculiar hold. It forms an 
admirable vehicle for displaying the elaborate costumes of the Hungarian plain 


the oldest type of Country dance, the 
Round, was derived from a folk-dance, the 
mediaeval Carole or Chain dance, which in 
its turn goes back to classical times. The 
maidens of ancient Greece used to per- 
form a Chain dance in an unclosed circle 
in honour of Aphrodite. In its windings 
the chain recalled the Labyrinth, and it is 
by no means impossible that it goes back 
beyond the classical age to the mysterious 
Minoan civilization which flourished in 
Crete four or five thousand years ago. Be 
that as it may, just such a dance is still per- 
formed every year on Easter Tuesday by 
the maidens of Megara in all their finery. 
The traia, as this dance is called, verges on 
the ceremonial, but practically all the 
dances not only of Greece but of the whole 
Balkan peninsula are Chain dances. In 
steps and music as well as in name the 
Greek choros, Yugoslav kolo, Bulgarian horo 
and Roumanian hora have a strong family 


resemblance, the leader embroidering the 
step with all sorts of elaborate variations. 
Traces of its passage may be found all 
through Central Europe and as far north 
as the Faroe Islands, and it reappears in 
full swing at the western end of the Medi- 
terranean in the Provengal farandole, the 
Catalan sardana and all their Pyrenean 
variants including the Béarnais branle and 
the Basque aurresku. 

In Central Europe the Chain dance and 
Country dance have been to a large extent 
displaced by Pair dances. Here is the 
true home of the Waltz and Polka and of 
their country cousins the ldndler, schottisch, 
mazur, oberek and so on. Although they 
are danced primarily for amusement, they 
are often made the occasion for a spectacu- 
lar display of virtuosity. No one who has 
seen the Hungarian czardas, the Polish gor- 
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alski or the Tyrolese schuhplattler danced on 
their native heath in the gaily coloured 
national costumes is ever likely to forget 
their exhilarating effect. 

The name of the schottisch, mentioned 
above, hints at a Scottish origin, but one 
glance is enough to show that if the name 
came from Scotland the steps and figures 
are native to Austria. Names are notori- 
ously misleading, as for example that of the 
scotis espanol or Spanish schottisch, a ballroom 
dance which had a brief vogue on the Con- 
tinent after the War. Probably Scottish 


dances did cross the North Sea to German- 
speaking lands (Bach, for instance, com- 
posed a number of ‘Ecossaises’), and the 
name became wrongly applied to indi- 
genous dances. 

Scotland, of course, has a native dancing 
tradition of great character and vitality. 


G, Zimmerman 


The Tyrolese schuhplattler is a spectacular step-dance with much slapping of heels and thighs 
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The traditional dances of the Scottish Highlands are very much alive 


Like England, she has a wide range of 
Country dances and a Society to preserve 
and encourage them. But her chief glory 
is her step-dancing. If we are accustomed 
to look on the Highland Fling nowadays as 
a Pair dance with partners opposite one an- 
other, and if foursome and eightsome Reels 
require full sets of dancers, their essential 
character is that of spectacular solo dan- 
cing. ‘Traditionally the Fling is danced 
on one small spot which was once a shield 
laid flat on the ground, and ‘Gilly Callum’ 
is performed over swords crossed on the 
ground, which brings it into line with other 
dances performed in front of or over arms 
such as the Caucasian Dagger dance and 
the intensely dramatic ‘Dirk Dance’ of the 
Kings of Man. 

In Spain and Portugal, where the jota 
and fandango are danced in most provinces 
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under these or other names, the partners 
in the Pair dance similarly have no contact 
with each other, and I know villages in the 
Basque mountains where the priests are 
successful even today in prohibiting among 
their flocks any dancing with the modern 
hold. ‘The arrogant, stamping measures 
of the jota are not far removed from the 
solo ‘Flamenco’ dancing of Andalusia, an 
ancient tradition dating back at least two 
thousand years to the time when the ‘Gadi- 
tanae’ from Cadiz were the favourite 
dancing-women of Rome. At the present 
time a ‘Cuadro Flamenco’ complete with 
dance, song, clapping and guitar-playing 
is perhaps the most exciting spectacle which 
folk-dance has to offer. The only solo- 
dancing which can bear comparison with 
it is that of Russia, much of which has been 
incorporated almost unchanged in the 
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Topical Press Agency 


A Morris ‘side’ from Bampton, dancing in the streets of Oxford 


more national productions of the Russian 
Ballet. 

On the whole, however, it is to the cere- 
monial dances of Europe that we must turn 
for spectacle of the type which the Ballet 
has to offer. Our own Morris and Sword 
dances which have tended to merge into 
the Country dance in the revival acquire a 
new quality and a new meaning when they 
are performed by those to whom they prop- 
erly belong. Few of the people who scoff 
at folk-dancing as being ‘arty-and-crafty’ 
can ever have seen the Horn Dancers of 
Abbots Bromley, the traditional Morris 
‘side’ of Bampton-in-the-Bush in Oxford- 
shire, or the Northumbrian miners of Ears- 
don, their rock-hewn faces grimly set in the 
intricate figures of their Sword dance. 

In Morris dances the emphasis is laid on 
difficult steps and stick-tapping or the 
swinging of handkerchiefs. In the Sword 


dances, which in our own country are of 
the so-called ‘hilt-and-point’ variety, it 
falls on the convolutions of the unbroken 
line of linked dancers culminating in the 
‘Lock’, a polygon of plaited swords which 
is held up triumphantly by the Leader or 
laid round the neck of one of the dancers. 
Sword and Morris dances are clearly linked 
up with Mumming-plays, the former by 
the similar plays which accompany their 
performance and the latter by the subsidi- 
ary characters, such as the Hobby-horse, 
the Man-Woman and the Fool, who go out 
with the Morris. We have no space here 
to trace the connection in our own and 
other countries between traditional dance, 
mime or drama and pre-Christian agri- 
cultural fertility cults. If by nothing else 
this connection would be established by 
their close association with the calendar 
and by the unfailing regularity with which 
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Hobby-horses in Greece (above), at Padstow in Cornwall 
(below) and at Minehead in Somerset (right). The Greek 
horse appears at Carnival time, his English relatives on 
May Day. At intervals in his dance the Padstow horse 
sinks down as though dead and then, on a change of tune, 
springs to life again 
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The ‘Auto de Floripes 
performed at Souto das 
Neves in Portugal on 
August 5th is an archaic 
play depicting the war- 
fare between Charle- 
magne’s Twelve Peers 
and the Moors. The 
latter are represented by 
these ritual dancers 


Certain villages in the 
Portuguese province of 
Tras-os-Montes conserve 
a remarkable stick dance 
which has close affinities 
with the English Morris. 
The dancers of Sercio 
are here seen performing 
on St. Barbara’s Day 
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they are found, different only in unessen- 
tials, from end to end of Europe. 

The Hobby-horse, to quote a good ex- 
ample, is found in England, France, Spain, 
Austria, Poland, Roumania and Greece. 
Under one name or another the Man- 
Woman has an equally wide distribution. 
So has the hilt-and-point Sword dance 
which not only used to be performed at 
Carnival time by the mediaeval trade guilds 
all over Germany, but survives today as a 
Sword, Stick or Garland dance in Rou- 
mania, Yugoslavia, Italy, Spain, France 
and Austria. The equivalent in these 
countries of Morris Men is more varied, 
although the resemblance is sometimes 
startling. In Austria it is probably to be 
found in the Shrovetide ‘runners’ who, 
under the name of ‘Perchten’, ‘Schemen’, 
“Hiittler’, “Tresterer’ or “Faschinge’, pro- 
cess through the countryside at Carnival 
time in fantastic masks and scarcely less- 


The Coopers’ Dance of Salzburg is a good example of a Garland dance. 


fantastic costumes and head-dresses. ‘Their 
performance generally ends in a circular 
leaping dance. That of the Salzburg 
‘Tresterer’ is strikingly like a simplified 
Morris dance. In place of the little tink- 
ling Morris bells, Austrian and Swiss Car- 
nival ‘runners’ often have a mass of heavy 
cow-bells hung round their waists, a curi- 
ous feature which is found to adorn New 
Year or Carnival dancers as far apart as 
the Greek island of Skyros in the Aegean 
and the Cantabrian Mountains on the 
Atlantic coast of Spain. 

In the British Isles the water-tight dis- 
tinction between Morris and Sword dances 
which has hitherto been made does not 
survive close investigation, and in Spain 
and Portugal it disappears altogether. 
Thus Spanish Basque Sword dancers use 
swords and sticks alternatively, and while 
they hoist their Captain as Germanic hilt- 
and-point Sword dancers do, they perform 
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As the dancers perform 


their intricate figures round the Leader the garlands are interlaced until they form an arbour 
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The French Basque provinces 
are rich in elaborate dances, 
which usually accompany tra- 
ditional plays. 

Four of the principal char- 
acters in the ‘Mascarades’ of 
the province of Soule are the 
Ensefiaria (standard-bearer), 
Cherrero (sweeper), Kan- 
tiniersa (man-woman) and 
lastly the Zamalzain, who 
may be compared with the 
English and Greek hobby- 
horses 


Rodney Gallop 


The performers in a ‘Caval- 
cade’ at Ascarat in Basse- 
Navarre dancing on to the 
place. The elevated stage 
may be seen on the right, 
and beyond it Sapeurs with 
helmets and hatchets. These 
are followed by giants; while 
in the foreground, their rub- 
bons flying, are the so-called 
Volantak, in scarlet and 
white 
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The Basque ‘Pastorale’ of 
‘Franguis I’ at Tardets. 
Although the characters re- 
presented are French, Spanish 
and Italian, they are divided 
by tradition into ‘Christians 
and ‘Turks’. The latter, like 
the ‘Moors’ in the ‘Auto de 
Floripes’, are ritual dancers. 
Here the ‘Christians’ hold the 
stage, and some of the* Turks’ 
are on horseback in front of 1 
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Flellente Society 
In the island of Skyros in the Sporades a very 
primitive Carnival dance is held of which the 
principal characters are an Old Man, a Maid 
anda Frank. The former wears a mask of fur 
and a number of heavy bells round his waist. 
Compare the bunches of little bells worn by 

Morris dancers 


tapping figures which are closely akin to 
those of the Morris. ‘This last also applies 
to the Stick dancers from Miranda do 
Douro whom I discovered in the remote 
Portuguese province of Tras-os-Montes and 
brought in 1934 to London, where their 
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affinities with our Morris dancers struck all 
who saw them. Throughout Southern 
Europe from the eastern Adriatic to Portu- 
gal are found Sword dances representing a 
combat between Christians and Moors, 
which with their names of morisca, moreska, 
mouriscada, etc., may well throw light on 
the vexed question of the significance of 
‘Morris’. 

All in all, it is probably in the Basque 
country and on the French side of the 
Pyrenees that Folk-Dance attains its high- 
est level in all Europe from the point of 
view alike of choreography, drama and 
spectacle. The peasants of the Basses- 
Pyrénées are the exponents of a dancing 
tradition which requires a technical virtu- 
osity comparable alone to that of the Rus- 
sian Ballet. Nothing seems to come amiss 
to these village artisans, shepherds and 
farm labourers. Trained from childhood 
in the long winter evenings, dressed for the 
occasion in resplendent costumes of scarlet 
and gold, they execute with faultless ease 
such difficult feats as the triple entrechat and 
the cabriole. ‘These astonishing displays are 
not to be seen every day. ‘They are re- 
served for special occasions. ‘Thus in Soule 
they may be seen in the Carnival ‘Mas- 
carades’ which have been described as a 
ballet grafted on to a mumming-play, and 
the ‘Pastorales’ which are a dramatic cross 
between mediaeval Mystery Plays and the 
ceremonial combat of Moors and Chris- 
tians. In Basse-Navarre they accompany 
‘Cavalcades’ which are the very elaborate 
form here given to the ‘rough music’ meted 
out to those guilty of strikingly immoral 
conduct such as the remarriage of a widow 
or widower or the beating of a man by his 
wife. 

The International Folk-Dance Festival 
to be held in London this month will be 
virtually the first ofits kind. Besides afford- 
ing a unique opportunity for comparing the 
traditional dances of almost every country 
in Europe, it will offer a spectacle which, 
as a blend of music, colour and movement, 
would be difficult to surpass. 


Himalayan Pilgrims 


by H. W. TILMAN 


In our last number Lady Evelyn Cobbold recounted her experiences on the pilgrim road to Mecca. 
This month Mr Tilman describes the very different road to the Hindu holy places among the Hima- 


layan snows. 


The aeroplane service recently announced in the Press will not afford much relief to 


the many thousands of pilgrims who yearly tread this arduous path 


In the course of some wanderings last year 
in the Himalaya of Garhwal, we traversed 
part of a famous pilgrim route and saw 
many places renowned in Hindu legend 
and steeped in religious tradition. 

The mountainous regions of Garhwal 
are to the Hindu what Palestine is to the 
Christian, the terrestrial home of his gods 
and the scene of their exploits and adven- 
tures. This belief is a very real one, and 
at some time of their lives multitudes of 
Hindus visit one or more of the tarthas or 
centres of pilgrimage. These places have 
attracted the devout from the earliest times 
(some of the temples date from the 8th cen- 
tury), and since the coming of railways 
to India pilgrims have visited them in 
ever-increasing numbers. They are of all 
classes, both sexes, every age except the 
very young, and come from all parts; 
wealthy merchants from cities as far away 
as Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, shop- 
keepers and tradesmen from every town, 
and peasants from the remotest villages of 
the plains. 

All pilgrims who wish to pay their devo- 
tions at the many shrines and temples 
scattered over Garhwal assemble first at 
Hardwar, itself a city of great sanctity, 
situated at the place where Mother Ganges 
bids farewell to the hills and begins her 
more placid journey through the plains. 
For some who have not the time or the 
means to make a lengthier pilgrimage, this 
is their final goal, but before we follow 
the fortunate majority to the more distant 
and more sacred places, let us look for a 
moment at the country through which 
they must pass. 


The districts of Garhwal and Kumaon 


have been under British rule since the 
Nepalese War of 1814-15. At that time 
these were native states which the Gurkhas 
had overrun, and from which they made 
the raids into the plains which brought 
about the war. As a result, the Gurkhas 
were confined within the present borders 
of Nepal, and Garhwal, except for a por- 
tion in the extreme west, was annexed to 
British India. 

The whole is roughly 100 miles from east 
to west and a like distance from north to 
south, and across it in the north runs the 
Himalayan chain, whose southern slopes 
and foothills occupy all the rest. Just to 
the north of the line of highest elevation is 
the watershed and the Tibetan border, be- 
yond which lies the high Tibetan plateau 
at a general altitude of 15,000 feet. Many 
of the peaks of the Himalaya in Garhwal 
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The Garhwali, whose country the pilgrim 
routes traverse, 1s never really idle. Wher- 
ever he goes he carries with him a hank 
of wool and a wooden spindle, turning 
even leisure moments to useful purpose 


The women, no less industrious, devote the 
intervals of therr other labours to weaving 
the yarn spun by the men 


H.W. Tilman 


are over 20,000 feet, and the two highest, 
Nanda Dev and Renney attain to over 
25,000 feet. 

The way into the heart of Garhwal and 
through it to Tibet, lies up four great river 
valleys, all of which are tributaries of the 
Ganges, two of them the most sacred. 
These valleys are very deep, and there are 
places in them, no more than 4000 feet 
above the sea and the home of tropical 
vegetation, which are at the same time 
within 10 miles of snow-clad peaks 20,000 
feet high. 

The Garhwal peasant is a fine type of 
hillman; short, active and sturdy, he is 
fairer than the plainsman. Some, who 
have grey eyes and cheeks warmly tinged 
with red, appear startlingly European. 
The magnificent record of the Garhwal 
Rifles in Flanders and Mesopotamia testi- 
fies to the spirit of the men, and the women, 
by their beauty and by their indefatigable 
industry, appear worthy of their men. 
When they are not working in the fields or 
grinding corn by hand, they will be seen 
sitting outside their houses, weaving on a 
primitive loom the yarn spun by the men. 
Every man carries on his wrist a hank of 
wool, and whatever else he may be doing 
—herding goats, going a journey or merely 
idling—he is for ever spinning yarn on a 
wooden spindle. All their clothing is of 
homespun, but in spite of this ceaseless 
spinning and weaving, we never saw a man 
in a new coat or in clothes that were not 
badly in want of repair. Either the pro- 
cess is so slow that a garment has to last a 
lifetime, or perhaps the bulk of the cloth is 
made to sell. 

Towards the Tibetan border, near the 
heads of these valleys, live the Bhotias, a 
slightly different type. Their manner of 
life is very similar, nor do they differ much 
in appearance, but often a man with very 
Mongolian features is seen, as they are of 
Tibetan origin and speak a Tibetan-Bur- 
man dialect. They are less bigoted Hin- 
dus than the Garhwali, as is shown by their 
willingness to eat with Tibetans, and this 
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broad-mindedness helps them considerably 
in the Tibetan trade, of which they hold a 
monopoly. The trade routes are high 
passes over which sheep and goats are em- 
ployed to carry rice, wheat and cloth, and 
to bring back borax, salt and yaks’ tails. 
The lowest pass is over 16,000 feet and all 
are closed in winter; the big markets are 
only attended in summer. These Bhotias 


are exceedingly hardy and seem impervious 
to wet or cold, but, as in most mountainous 
regions, cases of goitre are distressingly 
common. 

Considering the difficulties of the terrain 
and the small number of inhabitants, the 
extent of cultivation is surprising, and great 


I Se OMT, 
Trade flows between Garhwal and Tibet, over 
the passes, on the backs of sheep 
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“2 W. Tilman 
The Bhotias who inhabit the high valleys of Garhwal show their broad-mindedness not only by 
eating with Tibetans but by regarding almost anything as fit to smoke—even yak dung! 


skill and industry is shown in the terracing 
of the steep hillsides. Cows, water-buffalo, 
sheep and goats are all kept, and furnish 
not only milk and ghee, and wool for cloth- 
ing, but also power for the plough, trans- 
port for the road, and dung for the fields. 
The principal crops are rice, wheat, bar- 
ley, potatoes and varieties of pulses, and, as 
an outlet for all this produce, there is the 
constant stream of pilgrims, whom we left 
assembling at Hardwar. 

Hardwar is the entrance gate to this land 
favoured of old by the Hindu gods, to a 
land in which every mountain and river, 
almost every rock and pool, is associated 
with some god of the Hindu pantheon. 
Up to this point there is a railway, but 
beyond, each pilgrim must make his own 
arrangements for a journey involving an 
absence of nearly two months, whether his 
destination is Gangotri, Kedarnath or Bad- 
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rinath. ‘These three are the most longed- 
for goals, and some may wish to visit more 
than one of them, for they all lie within a 
circle of less than one hundred miles radius. 
But they are separated one from the other 
by grim barriers of rock and ice, and to 
out-flank these the traveller must retrace 
his steps for many days. 

The poor and the able-bodied walk, nor 
is their baggage any hindrance, for most 
will carry nothing but a brass bowl for 
their food, a pilgrim’s staff and an um- 
brella. ‘The very old and some—though by 
no means all—of the women travel in bas- 
kets or in ‘dandies’; the basket, long, nar- 
row and cylindrical, is carried on the back 
of a single coolie, and the dandy, a sort of 
open sedan chair, is slung on the shoulders 
of four coolies. These men mostly come 
from Tehri, the native State in the west of 
Garhwal, and when carrying earn about 


FS. Smythe 


Pilgrims resting by the wayside. Even the wealthy often prefer to travel on foot 
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Swollen torrents, fed by melting snow 
and glacier ice, combine to form the 
Ganges. The pious wayfarers must 
cross them many times as they ascend 
towards the holy places 


The road to Badrinath passes near the 
ancient temple of Foshimath, built in 
the gth century. When winter sets 


in, the whole population of Badrinath 
moves down to Foshimath 


Up the gorges of the Alaknanda, through 
ever wilder country, winds the precipitous 
track to Badrinath, more than 10,000 
feet above sea-level 


To some the appearance of Badrinath, 
with its tin roofs, might seem an anti- 
climax; but for the devout Hindu tt 1s 


transformed by the eye of faith 


F. S. Smythe 


TA Ss. Smythe 


The rawal, or priest of the temple at Badrinath, 
as a Brahman from Southern India 


one rupee a day. The working season is 
short, as few pilgrims start before the end 
of May and none after the end of August, 
so the coolies can only make two complete 
trips. There is a story that to make the 
most of this short wage-earning period, the 
coolies, having been paid in advance, 
would tip their passengers over the first 
convenient cliff into the river and hurry 
back for another fare. They salved their 
conscience with the thought that the pil- 
grim, by drowning in the holy river, had 
met death in the most desirable form, and 
was thereby assured of eternal happiness. 

There is no wheeled transport on the 
road, but it is wide enough to admit the 
use of pack ponies, and though in many 
places rough, steep and precipitous, it 
is well maintained, and the numerous 
bridges are substantial. Those wishing to 
travel in comfort can hire ponies for them- 
selves and their baggage, but many who 
might do so, prefer to go on foot as true 
pilgrims should. As an instance of this, 
there was the young Prince of Nepal and 
his mother, the Queen, whom we met re- 
turning from Badrinath, both travelling on 
foot. 
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Vishnu the Preserver, to whom the temple is 
dedicated, has power to forgive all sins 


Each day’s stage is about 9 miles, and at 
these the pilgrims find accommodation in 
rough shelters. They are merely long low 
sheds, open to the road and bare of furni- 
ture except for some grass sleeping-mats. 
The owners of the sheds also keep shops, 
and, when the pilgrim has bought his food 
and fuel, he is entitled to a night’s lodging 
as well. In each are a dozen or more clay 
fireplaces, and in the evening when the 
sheds are full, with noisy groups clustered 
round each fire preparing food and the 
road outside thronged with fresh arrivals 
on ponies, dandies or on foot, the scene is 
animated. 

When the stages occur at the larger vil- 
lages or towns, better accommodation is 
found in rooms let by the villagers in their 
own houses. These are solidly built of 
stone and usually two-storied; from the 
first floor, where the family lives, projects 
a wooden balcony, sometimes elaborately 
carved, and the space below is used as 
stable, store or shop. 

The upkeep of the road is in the hands 
of the Public Works Department of India, 
and the Medical Department have inspec- 
tors patrolling it who endeavour to enforce 


some of the more necessary sanitary regu- 
lations. Cholera, dysentery and, in the 
lower parts, malaria, have all to be guarded 
against; an outbreak would be serious, as 
many of the pilgrims, weakened by the un- 
accustomed hardships, are in no condition 
to withstand disease. A certain number 
of deaths are bound to occur, if only from 
weakness and starvation, for so imperative 
is the urge that many start out with 
little or no money, relying on the charity 
of fellow-travellers and shopkeepers for 
sustenance. 

After leaving Hardwar, the pilgrim who 
is bound for Gangotri follows the valley of 
the Bhagirathi, the main tributary of the 
Ganges, northwards. At Gangotri the 
well-known temple contains two images 
representing the Ganges and Bhagirathi. 
Below the temple in the bed of the river 
are three basins where the pilgrims bathe; 
one is dedicated to Brahma the creator, 
one to Vishnu the preserver, and one to 
Siva the destroyer. Water can be drawn 
from here and sealed under the inspection 
of a Brahman for a small sum, and it is 
then taken down to the plains where it sells 
readily for a high price. 

A yet more sacred spot, though one less 
frequently visited, is the ultimate source of 
the river, 15 rough miles higher up at the 
snout of the Gangotri Glacier, the largest 
glacier in Garhwal. This goes by the 
name of Gaumukh, the Cow’s Mouth, to 
visit which is not only to acquire merit, but 
to have the sins of past lives washed away 
and eternal happiness in the world to come 
assured. 

Those whose objective is Kedarnath, the 
principal resort of all devotees of Siva, 
follow the valley of the Alaknanda east- 
wards as far as the junction of the Manda- 
kini, a river flowing in from the north. At 
the junction is Rudraprayag, and there the 
road turns north and follows that river to 
Kedarnath, which is not far from the source 
of the Mandakini. The termination 
‘prayag’ means the junction-place of rivers, 
and on this road there are four, all of 
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traditional sanctity: Devaprayag, Rudra- 
prayag, Karnaprayag and Vishnuprayag. 

The temple at Kedarnath is consecrated 
to Siva, who had here an adventure of a 
kind not easy to associate with that grim, 
terrifying god. Flying from his enemies, 
he assumed the form of a buffalo, and for 
further safety dived into the ground, un- 
fortunately leaving his hinder parts ex- 
posed on the surface. There isa mountain 
here which, to the eye of faith, resembles 
the hindquarters of a buffalo, and which 
is now an object of adoration. 

There are many lesser temples and 
shrines in the neighbourhood, notably one 
up the valley of the Madmaheswar, which 
is only visited by pilgrims whose ardour is 
proof against leeches, tropical rain and a 
difficult path. 

The road to Badrinath continues up the 
Alaknanda valley which at Vishnuprayag, 
the junction of the Dhauli River, bends 
sharply to the north. Close to Vishnu- 
prayag, where there is nothing but a shrine 
and a few huts, is Joshimath, whose temple 
is said to be the oldest in these parts, dating 
back to A.p. 800. Joshimath was the orig- 
inal home of the ruling family of Kumaon, 
and of the last prince of the line an interest- 
ing story is told. Apparently his rule was 
so harsh that he was in continual fear of 
assassins, and the means he expected his 
enemies to adopt and his method of cir- 
cumventing them reveal more clearly than 
any description the characteristic steepness 
ofthe country. He had iron rings fastened 
to the shoulders of his dandy-bearers, 
through which the poles were passed, with 
the intention of preventing the men from 
throwing him and the dandy down the 
mountain-side. But the story goes on to 
relate that even this precaution was vain, 
and, rather than bear oppression longer, 
four men cast themselves and the Rajah to 
their deaths over a cliff. 

At Vishnuprayag the road, still follow- 
ing the Alaknanda, turns north, and in 
the next 18 miles to Badrinath it crosses 
the river four times to avoid the impassable 
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According to Hindu tradition the 
source of the Alaknanda, and there- 
fore of the Ganges, is a graceful 
water-fall. In sober fact it issues, 
as here seen, from the tongue of 
three glaciers 


Y 


FS. Smythe 


A retired Hindu banker surveys the 
flower-garden that he has raised from 
the stony desolation outside Badrinath 


FS. Smythe 


cliffs on one bank or the other. Nearing 
Badrinath the country becomes even more 
wild and barren ; trees have almost given 
up the struggle and the only sign of culti- 
vation is a few fields close to the town. 
The first appearance of this Hindu Mecca 
comes as a shock. Most of the houses are 
roofed with tin which gives to the whole an 
air of shoddiness, unredeemed even by the 
temple, hemmed in as this is between river 
and houses. Seen from across the river, 
however, the temple is more imposing, and 
the stone arched entrance and the gilt 
dome show up to advantage. Immedi- 
ately below, on the river-bank, is a bathing- 
pool which is fed from a hot spring, and 
from there steps lead down into the cold 
and turbulent waters of the river and to a 
ring-bolt to which the ceremonial bather 
clings. 

The shrine at Badrinath is dedicated to 
Vishnu, who typifies all that is pure and 
good in Hinduism and whose worshippers 
include many who wish to throw off the 
impurities and extravagances of the de- 
based religion which is so common. By 
supplicating the deity here all sins are for- 
given, even the deadliest, the killing of a 
cow or a Brahman. 

Brahmans are the priestly caste, but all 
Brahmans are not of necessity priests. 
The rawal or priest of the temple here 
(and at Kedarnath and other important 
centres) is of course a Brahman, but he is 
always a native of Southern India, as is the 
clerk or secretary. This rule apparently 
dates back to the time when Buddhism 
supplanted the old religion and was finally 
driven out again by Sankara, a reforming 
zealot from Mysore. He it was who put 
priests from the south in charge of these 
temples, and who, by preaching the efficacy 
of pilgrimages, did much to restore and 
spread the ancient faith in Garhwal. 

From November to May the temple 1s 
shut and the whole population of Badri- 
nath retires to Joshimath for the winter, 
during which weather of some severity 
must be experienced, for Badrinath is over 
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10,000 feet above the sea. A record is 
kept of the number of pilgrims who come 
each season by an official, who sits by the 
roadside and enters up all arrivals in a 
ledger. Of recent years the average has 
been about seventy thousand. ‘They told 
us that that year (1934) the deaths had 
numbered thirty, a very small proportion 
in view of the rough conditions and the age 
and infirmity of some of the pilgrims. No 
doubt a few die of weakness due to starva- 
tion, and though begging may afford a 
satisfactory living to the professional 
beggar or fakir, the diffident amateur must 
find it hard to compete with this hungry 
horde. The temple authorities, recogniz- 
ing this, make a free gift of food every day; 
at midday a great bowl of cooked rice 
appears in the street outside the temple, 
and from this the destitute are fed. 

We had an interesting encounter at Bad- 
rinath where we met the promoter of a 
new venture, ‘Pilgrimage by Air’, who was 
up there looking into the possibilities of a 
landing-ground. A service was already in 
operation from Hardwar to a point about 
half-way, and this would no doubt appeal 
to the few to whom time was more import- 
ant than money, although as a fact there 
was little difference in cost if a dandy and 
four coolies were taken. What view the 
priests will take of such an innovation, and 
whether the merit thus acquired will rank 
equal to that of the patient pedestrians, 
one cannot say; but I have a suspicion that 
if it leads to any increase in the number of 
pilgrims, it will not be discouraged. 

Three miles above Badrinath is the 
Bhotia village of Mana, the last inhabited 
village this side of the Mana Pass to ‘Tibet. 
It is a little hamlet of stone-roofed houses 
overlooking the mouth of a terrific gorge 
some hundreds of feet deep, and so narrow 
that it is bridged in several places by 
gigantic boulders. These have rolled 
down from the boulder-strewn hillside 
above and have jammed themselves be- 
tween the narrow walls. 

The main stream of the Alaknanda flows 
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in here from the west, where, three miles 
up, it issues from the snouts of the Bhagat, 
Kharak and Satopanth glaciers. At the 
head of the Satopanth glacier is the water- 
shed of the Alaknanda and Mandakini, 
and we found it possible to cross this ridge 
by a difficult 20,000-foot pass, and so get 
down the other side to Kedarnath. One 
of the reasons which impelled us to attempt 
it was a local tradition to the effect that 
one priest was in charge of both the Bad- 
rinath and Kedarnath temples and held 
services at each on the same day. ‘True, 
the distance is only about 20 miles, but the 
journey cost us a matter of sixteen days. 
The geographer would rightly consider 
that the source of the Alaknanda, and so 
the Ganges, was at the snout of the Bhagat, 
Kharak or Satopanth glaciers, but Hindu 
tradition has assigned for it a more fitting 
place than the drab, moraine-covered 
tongue of a glacier. Half-way between 


Mana and the glacier, on the steep north- 
ern wall of the valley, one sees from afar 
a column of water, pouring like a narrow 
white ribbon over a dark face of rock. At 
the foot it dissolves into drifting spray, and 
here in a green alp is a rude shrine, so close 
to the fall that the approaching wor- 
shipper is sprinkled by the drops “of the 
sacred stream. ‘This is Bhasadura, a name 
as graceful as the fall, the place where ‘the 
Ganges falls from the foot of Vishnu like the 
slender thread of a lotus flower’. 

Here indeed the pilgrim finds a glorious 
climax to the long succession of places 
sanctified by antiquity and by the grand- 
eur of the scene in which they are set. 
Who, if he believed, would not now feel 
that he was freed from the burdens of the 
past and from all fear of the future? And 
who, though he did not believe, would not 
feel that the hills themselves were temples 
worthy of devotion? 


fF. S. Smythe 


The peak of Nilakanta by moonlight, seen from Badrinath 


“All things that die on Himachal, and all things that in dying 


think of his snows, are freed from sin. 


In a thousand ages of 


the Gods I could not tell thee of the glories of Himachal where 
Siva lived, and where the Ganges falls from the foot of Vishnu 
like the slender thread of a lotus flower.” 
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TRADITIONAL Hinpu Text 


Lions at Home 


An Informal Call in Tanganyika 


SITTING in the bar of the New Arusha 
Hotel, I heard one of the well-known White 
Hunters belonging to the Tanganyika Big 
Game and Tourist Organization telling an 
American client of the sights he would 
probably see during his forthcoming safari 
to the Serengeti. The visitor evidently did 
not believe the tales he was being told and 
declared it would be impossible for anyone 
to approach within four or five yards of 
lions in their natural haunts, take photo- 
graphs of them and still remain unscathed. 
By then I had joined the discussion and the 
upshot of the argument was a sporting bet 
made by the American. So a trip was 
made to the plains, in company with my 
wife and Mr Philip Teare, the Game 
Warden. Arrived at the Sereonera River, 


we were fortunate to join up with Major 


by FRANK ANDERSON 


Hudson, who had arrived a couple of days 
earlier and had come across a pride of 
magnificent black- and tawny-maned mon- 
sters. “The following morning, Hudson in 
his car and we in our lorry went in search 
of these lions and, after nearly three hours’ 
cruising, found them scattered over several 
acres, lying up in the scanty shade of a few 
thorn trees. Teare shot a hartebeest as 
bait and we soon had it hitched on the 
back of the lorry, ready to drop and drag 
at a moment’s notice. 

Slowly we got closer to the nearest 
animal and, when about twenty yards from 
him, dropped the bait and dragged it to- 
wards the other members of the pride. As 
they got the smell of the kill, first one, then 
another came leisurely towards us, so we 
unhitched the hartebeest and left it to 


All photographs by Frank Anderson 


“Their facial expressions were a fit subject for the animal psychologist” 
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‘Only occasionally did 

one show he was wor- 

ried at our approach 
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and warn us off 


**,.. Showed us his utter 
boredom by yawning 
an our faces” 
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them. But, curiously enough, most were 
not interested and returned to their shade. 
Two, however, started to gorge. 

I began to get busy with my camera 
while our driver manceuvred the lorry into 
different positions. To approach very 
close to an individual lion we found that 
backing directly towards him was useless, 
so tried zigzagging the lorry, each time 
coming nearer to him at an angle. So 
long as no talking or movement of the 
lorry’s occupants took place this system 
proved satisfactory, and at times we got to 
within three and a half yards of our quarry, 
so close that we could smell the foetid 
breath they emitted and see the ticks 
clustered on their stomachs. Their facial 
expressions, as we slowly edged closer, were 
a fit subject for the animal psychologist. 
Only occasionally did one show he was 
worried at our approach and warn us off, 
but for the most part, intuitionally realizing 
we meant them no harm, they wore curious 
and benevolent looks and unknowingly 
posed for us as if in a studio. One, who 
had thus posed in several attitudes, eventu- 
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.. . how kind the husbands had been in allowing their wives even the scraps” 


ally got very tired and sleepy and showed 
us his utter boredom by yawning in our 
faces. In the meantime the two gorging 
black-maned kings had got rather full and 
were no longer interested in the hartebeest, 
so walked away and stretched themselves 
out for a siesta. Their place was taken by 
two tawny-maned giants, who dragged 
what was left of the kill into some shade 
and peacefully ate together. 

The females sat apart, evidently not 
allowed to intrude while their masters were 
feeding, but when only scraps were left, one 
of the lions conducted two lionesses to their 
leavings (mostly entrails), clearly showing 
them how kind the husbands had been in 
allowing their wives even the scraps. 

After nearly four hours’ photographing, 
we quietly bid farewell to these majestic 
creatures, at the same time fervently hoping 
all would escape the lust of the gun-man 
who so loves to brag he has shot a large- 
maned lion. The accompanying photo- 
graphs are some of those obtained on that 
happy day, and when our American friend 
saw them he cheerfully paid up. 


